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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
BY ROBERT R HOWIBON. 
Author of a History of Virgi».ta. 
(Copy-right secured.) 


One of the first acts of the pretended 
government was characteristic of a band 
of knaves, and established, beyond ques- 
tion, their sympathetic alliance. with the 
Washington cabinet. Pierpont’s treasury 
was empty, and his subjects showed no 
readiness to apen their purses. 
made a piteous appeal to New York for a 
charitable contribution to pay at least the 
tavern bills of the members of the Conven- 
tion. But the response was slow and scan- 
ty; money would not come by fair means, 
and as money was indispensable, they re- 
solved to sfeal it. Tuthe Branch Exchange 
Bank of Virginia, in Weston, Lewis Coun- 
ty, the sum of twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars had been deposited by the State au- 
thorities, to the ‘credit of the Western Lu- 
natic Asyltim, to be used for the benefit of 
that noble public charity, Governor Pier- 
pont, after obtaining the ready aid of the 
federal General McClellan, at Grafton, sent 
a regiment who, on Monday, the ‘24th of 
Sune, at 5 o’clock in thé morning, entered 
tlie quiet town with a band discoursing the | 
Star Spangled Banner, and robbed the Bank | 
-of this money in gold.a It was carried to 
Wheeling, and instead of filling its holy 
mission of relieving the saddest of human 
woes, it was expended in the salaries of 
usurpers, and in raising troops to shed the 
blood of Southerners ! 


Carlile 





Nor.was this all. Under the pretence 
that Pierpont, and his associate traitors, 
represented Virginia, the Lincoln govern- 
ment paid over to them the sum of forty- 
eight thousand dollars, being funds arising 
from the sale of public lands, which the 
Federal Government had received, and 
which Virginia had persistently refused to 
accept, because she regarded the act of 
Congress, distributing this fund among the 
States, as unconstitutional and tending to 
publie corruption. Such was the auspi- 
cious opening of the néw government ! 
But however infamons might be their 
origin and proceedings, these men, unhap- 
pily, possessed the power to do great harm 
to Virginia. They hada sufficient number 
of adherents to neutralize the loyal men, 
and to threaten with invasion the parts of 
the State bordering on the Alleghany Range 
and lying along the route of” tlie Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road. The military au- 
thorities, in Washington, hastened to serze 
this advantage. It was determined that 
a strong colunin should move from Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania, and gathering such 
reinforcements as could be obtained in the 
disaffected region, should penetrate Virgi- 
take possession of her county seats, 
drive off the loyal population or corrupt 
them to Northern allegiance, divert her ré 
sources from the Confederate cause, and, 
if possible, take Harpers’ Ferry, in the rear, 
and capture the army there; overrun the 
lovely valley between the Alleghany and 
Blue Ridge, pierce even to Staunton, and 
aid in tbe contemplated advance upon 
Richmond. a 


nia, 





a Pians in N. Y. Times.’ Dispatch, May 





a Wheeling Intel. Whig, July 11th. 
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To lead the Western army, Ohio desig- 
nated an officer, who was soon adopted by 
the Federal Government. He has filled so 


considerable a, space in the public view,, 


that he wwust receive » special notice, 
George B. McClellan, was a native of Penn- 
\ sylvania; he was appointed a cadet in the 
military academy at West Point, and grad+ 
uated with distinction in the class of 1838, 
at the same time with Thomas J. Jackson: 
and others, since well. known;: he took 
part in the Mexican war, and received the 
usual brevets for gallant services; his sci- 
ence and mental habits pointed him out as 
a fitcommandant of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners, to which post he.was soon 
promoted.a During the great Anglo- 
French-Russian war, he visited the Crimea 
and stndied, by observation, the art of for- 
tification and attack. After his return, he 
resigned his commission. and engaged in 
civil pursuits. When the war opened, he 
was President of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rail Road, enjoying a salary of some thous- 


ands per annum. When .the Governor of 


Ohio offered him.a commission as Major 
General of volunteers, he accepted it upon 


the condition that his salary as President of 


the Rail Road should be continued. This faet 
sufficiently indicated that his motives were 
not such as flowed from excessive zeal for 
the Northern cause. It has, moreover, 
often been. asserted, in the public prints, 
and never denied in his. behalf, that at the 
dawn of hostilities, he declared to a promi- 
nent citizen of the South, bis sympathy 
with her cause, and his desire to enlist in 
her military service.b Stronger induce- 
ments turned him to Lincoln’s side, but 
these truths remain, and, with other facts 
in his military history, prove him to have 
been a man wanting in high and _ honest 
principle. He was about thirty-seven 
years old, compactly built, but somewhat 
under the average height, with dark hair, 
broad forehead, firm and well shaped 
mouth and chin, large nose, and expres- 
sive eyes. His manners were affable and 
engaging; he was capable of great and 
skilfully applied intellectual labor. 

To meet the coming dangers in the 


North-West, Goyernor Letcher and his mil- 
itary advisers, were full of anxiety. They 
selected Col. George A. Porterfield, who 
had graduated with credit at the Virginia 
Military Academy, and had served in the 
Mexican war. Ais instructions were to 
proceed with a small body of volunteers 
to Grafton, in ‘Taylor County, Where the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road crosses the 
Monongahela, to recruit other volunteers 


as fast as possible, to seek to encourage the 


loyal and win the disaffected, to negotiate 
with the Rail Road authorities, and to op- 
pose, as far as possible, the armed progress 
of the enemy. 


On the 25th of May, while Porterfield, 
with about one hundred men, was holding 
Fetterman, a small town on the Rail Road, 
three miles West of Grafton, he was joined 
by Lt. Col. J. M. Heck, who, though residing 
almost immediately on the Pennsylvania 
border, had just received a commission 
becatise of his known loyalty to the South, 
and his military aptitude. Co). Heck was 
sent to Richmond, with an urgent report 
from Porterfield to Gen. Lee, asking rein- 
forcements. He arrivedonthe 28th. Gen. 
Lee expressed his wish to send the needed 
troops, but stated that by reason of the 
pressure of the enemy in force, at Alexani- 
dria and other points, all be could: do was 
to send a supply of arms, and authorize a 
regiment to be raised in the valley and 
mountain counties, On the 26th, Col. Por- 
terfield, with his small force, undisciplined 
and half armed, took possession of Graf- 
ton. 

In his correspondence with the Rail 
Road officials, they assured him in most 
earnest terms of their entire devotion to 
Southern interests,-and especially to Vir- 
ginia, yet atthis very time they were trans- 
porting federal troops for her invasion and 
were preparing to precipitate an over- 
whelming force of her enemies upon her 
weakest frontier!a On/the 25th, Gover- 
nor Letcher wrote to him that when estab- 
lished in Grafton, he should move by night 
with proper force to Wheeling, seize the 
arms which Cameron, the Federal Secre- 
tary of War, had sent thither to be used 





@ Record of West Point Graduates. 
6 Dispatch, Sept. 19th, 1861. 








a MS. narrative from Capt. Bolivar Chris- 
tian 
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by the traitors, and recover some State 
arms which had been seized by malcon- 
tents at Kingwood. He was also instruc- 
ted to break the telegraphic communica- 
tion between Wheeling and Washington, 
and by all:the means in his power to stop 


the advance of the invaders from Ohio, for | 


which purpose he might destroy the Rail 
Road bridges. Col. Porterfield, on the 
26th, ordered his subordinate, Lieut.-Col. 
Willey, to destroy the bridges as far West 
as possible.a Several bridges were burn- 
ed, bat the interruption was not sufficient, 
materially to impede the enemy. 

Col. Porterfield’s position was one of 
great difficulty ; recruits rallied slowly to 
his’camp; men of Southern sympathies 
were yet uncertain whether they ought to 
take up arms; the disaffected were nume- 
rous and dangerous. Learning that a hea- 
vy advance guard of McCiellan’s army 
had reached Wheeling, he deemed it pra- 
dent to fall back to Philippa, &the county 
seat of Barbour, about twenty eight miles 
from Grafton. Here his force was ascer- 
tained to number not more than seven 
hundred effective men, of whom about one 
hundred and eighty were cavalry from Au- 
gusta, Rockbridge and Bath. He had four 
hundred and. forty extra muskets, packed 
in cases, which were to be distr.buted to 
recruits as they came in; but he had no ar- 
tillery, and very meager means of trans 
portation. 

Discovering, through spies, that Porter- 
tield had no cannon, the enemy determined 
to attack him. Four regiments were sent 
from Wheeling, numbering more than three 
thousand men. Col. Lander commanded 
the Ohio, 14th, and Indiana 9th, with two 
field pieces; Col. Kelly, a traitor of Wheel- 
ing, had a regiment of tories, almost en- 
tirély rhen of Northern birth, though re- 

_ eruited in Virginia, and parts of the Ohio 
16th, and Indiana 7th. Lander was to ap- 


\ 


@ Letters of Gov. Letcher and Col. Por- 
terfield. Wheeling Intelligencer, in Whig, 
June 13th. . 

6 Usually, but incorrectly called “ Phil- 
lippi.” In the Barbour family, from which 
the county is named, Philippa is the title 
of several female members. 
State map of Virginia, by Herman ‘Boye, 
gives the correct name, 
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proach cautiously in front, and wait till 
Kelly got in the rear of Philippa. The 
plan was well laid, and would, doubtless, 
have’ annihilated thé small’Southern force, 
but for a noble exercise of female patriot 
ism. ; | ' 
Ou Saturday night, the Ist of June, two 
brave girls, Abbie Kerr and Mary McLeod, 
of Fairmount, Marion County, heard of the 
intended attack; at 6 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, they mounted their horses, and 
bearing a written message from a friend of 
the South, to authenticate their mission, 
they started for Philippa, thirty miles dis- 
tan}. On the route, their appearance and 
movements aroused the suspicions of a 
tory blacksmith, who hastened before them 


‘to the village of Webster, where they were 


stopped by Union men. With singular 
address and self possession, they answered 
all enquiries, and having previously taken 
care to destroy the written message, they 
offered to submit to a search if properly 
conducted, They were allowed to proceed, 
and’ with hearts’ beatiug with joy, they 
made their way to Philippa, arriving at 
two o’clock. Here they informed Col. Por- 
terfield of the enemy’s approach.a No 
time was to be lost ; a retreat was the only 
mode of saving his troops and muritions. 
He prepared for it by impressing wagons 
and horses, and calling in most of his sen- 
tinels and pickets. But, unheppily. from 
causes not satisfaciorilyexplained, but sup- 
posed to be connected with the state of the 
weather, the movement was delayed. 
Sunday evening and night, a heavy rain 
fell; darkness, storm and mud intpeded 
the enemy’s march. Lander’s corps march- 
éd twelve miles, and arrived’ at Tygart’s 
valley river, on the hill above Porterfield’s 
camp, before daybreak of Monday the 3d. 
Kelly’s troops were compelled to’ mareh 
twenty-two miles, and did not’ arrive in 
time, nor did they*sueceed in getting in 
the rear of Philippa. Four o’elock was 
the hour appointed for the combined attack. 
Finding that Kelly was delayed, Lander 
waited no longer, but planting his two field 
pieces, opened a fire of grape and solid 
shot, which swept directly through the 





aStaunton Spectator, in Dispatch, June 
21st. 
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Southerncamp. Notwithstanding the faith- 
ful warning of the day before, they were 
taken by surprise and commenced their re- 
treat in. disorder. . Kelly’s force arrived, 
and now emboldened by the hope of easy 
victory, the enemy rushed upon the retreat- 
ing Virginians. But they were met witli 
a,brave, though irregular ‘resistance froma 
part of the pursued, in which each man 
fought for himself. Kelly was shot down 


on the bridge crossing the river, by Archy 


McClintock of the Bath Cavalry ; the wound 
was thought to be mortal, and Ris fall 
greatly discouraged his followers. The 
pursuit was abandoned, and the Southern- 
ers made good their retreat to Beverly, in 
Randolph county. They had three wound- 
ed, privates Hanger and Dangerfield, each 


_ of whom losta leg, and Mr. Hogshead, who 


Was shot in the arm. . They also .lost the 
unpacked muskets, and most of their stores 
and camp equipage. The enemy’s loss 
was chiefly from their own irregular fire, 
and was at least twenty-five killed and 
sixty wounded, though it was carefully 
concealed in their published accounts, and 
was ascertained only by the private ad- 
missions of their men to the neighbour- 
hood people, a 

After the fight was over, the fearless 


. girls who had ventured se much for their 


country; wishing to know whether any 
Southerners. were wounded or captured, 
disguised themselves and with buckets of 
soap, as if for sale, penetrated the enemy’s 
camp even to head quarters. Here they 
learned that Mr. Withers, a member of the 
Rockbridge cavalry, was a prisoner, up 
stairs. Being unsuspected, they watched 
a favorable opportunity and went up; one 
of-them quietly entered tke room, cut the 
cords with which he .was bound, and fur- 


homes, they came to Staunton. and thence 
to Richmond whither their fame had al- 
ready precedéd them. a 

Col. Porterfield’s conduct was examined 
by a court of enquiry, who censured: his 
delay in retreating, as well as the 'neghi- 
gence of his infantry pickets, but bore ‘tes- 
timony to his persenal conrage and self- 
possession. 6 The misfortune at Philippa, 
attended as it was by a surprise, a disor 
dered retreat; and the joss of arms and 
stores, which were then specially vaiuable, 
produced disappointment and some. de- 
pression among Southerners. But: their 
spirits were soon raised. 

After General Butler took command, at 
Fortress Monroe, and New Ports’ News 
and the village of Hampton were occupied 
by the federals, they began a series of out- 
rages, which constituted a part of that long 
and broad current of atrocious’vandalis 
and cruelty, that has forever disgraced the 
}North in the eyes of civilization, and 
which one of her own Abolition editors 
acknowledged were sufficient to alienate 
the South.c These villainies had ¢eom- 
menced in Alexandria; stores were broken 
into and rifled ; the Depot of the Orange 
and Alexandria rail road was seized, its 
papers were torn up, and its iron safe was 
forced open and robbed ; an instance of 
female violation occurred, so shocking that - 
the facts were suppressed by the military 
authorities.d It might have been predict- 
ed that Butler’s rule would encourage such 
outrages, and accordingly within three 
weeks after his arrival, the farm of Mr. 
Wm. Smith, near Hampton, was entered, 
his fine wheat fields wantonly destroyed ; 
his cows, hogs and poultry shot, and his 
bacon, prepared for his family, all stolen. 
Similar devastation was committed on the 


nishing him with an old hat and coat, they} farms of Mr. West, Jefferson Sinclair, Wm. 


succeeded jin getting him to a horse, and 
the three escaped safely to Col. Porter- 
field’s lines. . When the enemy learned of 
their deeds, the infamous Kelly ofiered a 
wreward of a thousand dollars for their cap- 
ture, and, it being unsafe to return to their 





a Wheeling Intelligencer. Whig. June 
13th. Col. Spalding’s account. Dispatch, 
June 8th. Staunton Spectator, in Dispatch, 
June 20th. P 


Lee and of many other persons; at Mr. 
West’s his two grown daugliters were 
seized and violently carried to the fort; at 





a Justice, in Dispatch, June 21st. 

b Finding of court, consisting’ of Cols. 
Taliaferro, and Pegram, and Capt. DeLag- 
nel. Dispatch, July 10. Whig, July 12. 

¢ Henry J. Raymond of the N. Y. Times, 
Letter dated 4th July, 1861. 


d Dispatch, May 29th. 
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Mr. Cooper’ s, in Hampton, the invaders 
broke up and burned his furniture. Carey 
S. Jones, John B. Carey, Dr. Banks, George 
M. Bates and others;suffered like outrages. 
Mr. W. C. Marrow was seized, and having 
on. a uniform coat, he was stripped entirely 
naked, marched in that condition through 
the streets and then carried a ‘prisoner to 
the fortress ; rape upon negro women and 
even children, was common, and as impu- 
nity for crime was practically enjoy ed, 
white women were, in several cases, the 
victims of the lust of these Northern cle- 
mons.@ Slaves eyaping from their mas- 
ters, were welcomed by Butler, and soon 
the number became so great, that the labor 
of the adjacent coantry was broken up and 
erops, even if not destroyed, were left to 
roton the ground. In a short time, only 
four white residents remained in Hamp- 
ton, and from the country for miles above, 
the unarmed people had fled to escape the 
Uutal wretches who had come under the 
pretence of establishing the reign of the con- 
stitution and laws! Men who hiad been 
tich, with comfortable farms, contented 
slaves, and abounding crops, were in a few 
- days reduced to penury. Hundreds of sad 
refugees, men, women and children, left 
their desolated homesteads and took refuge 
within “the lines of the Southern army ; 
sympathising homes in many cases opened 
to them in Williamsburg, and in the cbun- 
ties where they. had relatives or friends, 
but their‘ uncomplaining distresses called 
for aid-in’ money and supplies, which the 
people of the South cheerfully gave as they 
were’ able. Already Northern cruelties 
were uniting all the inhabitants of the 
Confederate States in love to each other, 
and hatred of their brutal enemies. , 

Col. John Bankhead Magruder, formerly 
a. dashing federal artillery officer, com- 
manded the Southern troops posted at 
Gloucester Point, Yorktown and Williams- 
burg, to guard the Peninsula. Unable, 
with his limited force, and without ships, 
{0 suppress entirely the enemy’s incur- 
sions, he yet determined to-hem them into 
the narrowest possible border around the 
fortress, and to chastise their insolence. 


* 


He ‘advanced’ part of ‘his “force to Bethet 
Church, fifteen miles from Yorktown, nine 
from Hampton, and eight from New Port's 
News. The force thus advanced, consist- 
ed of about six hundred of the first North 
Carolina regiment, under’Col. Daniel Har- 
vey Hill, three hundred’ of the fifteertth 
Virginia, under Lieut: Col. Wm. D. Stuart, 
Brown’s and: Stanard’s batteries of the 
Richmond Howitzer battalion, numbering 
eight pieces, commanded by Major George 
W. Randolph, and about one: ‘hundred 
Cavalry, under Capt. R. L. Douthat. They 
reached the church on the 7th of June. 


On the same day Capt. Worth, “with nine 
of his troop of Pittsylvania Cavaly, en- 
countered ‘a. working party of thirty-five 
federals, and instantly attacked them ; they 
broke and fled, losing two of their number, 
whom Worth shot with his pistols.a On 
the 8th, Col, Hill Jearning that a party of 
the enemy were marauding at the farm of 
Mr. Whiting, about five miles from Bethel, 
on the road to Hampton, dispatched Major 
Randolph with a howitzer, and an infan- 
try support of twenty North Carolinians, 
under Lieut, Col, Lee, to attack the pilla- 
gers and reconnoitre the COMMUN On their 
way, hearing that the enemy’s force was 
from seventy-five to a hundred, they sent 
back information to Col. Hill and pushed 
on. They were séen at a distance by the 
federals, who instantly _ took to flight. 
Mounting their cannoniers on the limbers, 
Lee-and Randolph followed at full speed, 
leaving the infantry behind. On getting 
within long range, the howitzer was rapid- 
ly unlimbered, and sent a shell which ex- 
ploded over the fugitives and hastened 
their fliglit.. Meanwhile Col. Hill had sent 
by another road,a company of his infantry. 
and a howitzer, under Lieut. West, who 
came up with the enemy just at the bridge 
over Back river. The howitzer opened on 
them, and they returned a straggling volley 
which did no harm, though one ball passed 
through West’s hat. The North Carolini- 
an’s pressed forward, and Lieut. Gregory 
captured one of the fugitives. Another 
prisoner fell imto the hands of the party 





a — 


5 77) 


@ Norfolk Herald, in Dispatch, June 4,| 


10, 15, 18, 24, 25, 27. 





a Letter fou Yorktown, in Enea 
June 42th. 
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under Colonel Lee, a The rest escaped to 
Hampton. 

Enraged at these interruptions to his 
robbing propensities, and informed by ne- 
gro spies that the Confederate force at 
Bethel did not exceed twelve hundred 
men, Butler resolved to overwhelm them, 
and thought the task would be easy. He 
ordered his Massachusetts subordinate, 
General E. W. Pierce, to march with Du- 
ryea’s regiment of New York Zouaves, 
Col. Townsend's Albany regiment, and 
two howitzers ‘from Hampion, while Ben- 
dix’s German’ regiment, and Col. Wash- 
burn’s battalion, with a battery of United 
States artillery, marched from New Port’s 
News. ‘The movernent took place on Sun- 
day night, the 9th of June; the design was 
to take the Southerners by surprise and at- 
tack them at daybreak ‘in front and flank. 
To prevent the danger of firing into each 
other in a night attack, the men were or- 
dered to shout aloud the battle cry of 
** Boston !” b 

But, despite their precautions, the Nor- 
therners were destined to test each other’s 
fighting qralities. The night was gloomy; 
the work was trying to the nerves. About 
3 o'clock Béendix’s Germans found them- 


send’s Albany men, and opened upon them 
with artillery and musketry; the Dutch 
were a thousand strong and fired nine 
rounds, or nine thousand shots, by which 
two men were killed and eight wounded ! c. 
The Albany men were defeated and ran 
back in confusion. Gen. Pierce, who was 
with this regiment, and who thought the 
Southerners were upon him, immediately 
halted and sent to Butler for reinforce- 
ments. Col. Allen’s regiment was started 
tohim. The mistake was discovered and 
the various bodies having now formed a 
junction, moved to theattack. They were 
at least four thousand, five hundred strong. 

To meet this force, the Confederate army 


had no experience in war, and many of 
them were very young, but they were 
brave, and were led by gallant and skilful 
officers. Col. Magruder had already won 
a high reputation. Col. Hill was a tho- 
roughly educated and scientific leader, 
well known as an author of works of ment. 
Major Randolph had passed his youth asa 
midshipman in the United States Navy, 
and studied gunnery both in theory and 
practice; he then resigned and devoted 
himself for some years before the war to 
the legal profession, in which he acquired 
signal skill. He was @# member of the 
Virginia Convention, and one Of the three 
commissioners whose visit to Abraham 
Lincoln has been narrated. His Howitzer 
battalion had been carefully drilled. and 
instructed under his own eye, and had 
learned to handle their guus with great 
quickness and accuracy. His coolness and 
self-possession in danger, made him invak 
uable in the approaching struggle. 


And now came on the first field battle 
of the war. The position of the small 
Confederate army was certainly perilous, 
yet officers and men. united in the resolve 
to make a determined stand. This was 
indeed their safest course ; for a retreat be- 
fore the numbers brought against them, 
would have been disastrous. They were 
favofed by the locality and improved. it to 
the utmost. Col. Hill set all the available 
force to work in entrenching, forming: his 
earth-works skilfully to meet the exposed 
points of the position. During most of 
Saturday and Sunday this labor went on, 
and eyen on Monday morning with the 
sound of cannon and musketry in their 
ears, the men plied their busy spades.: 


Below Bethel Church ran a stream of 
water—a branch of Back river—which 
swept around the main position of the Con- 
The road from Hampton, ran 
straight across this branch over a bridge; 


federates. 


did not exceed thirteen hundred. They | the entrenchments were chiefly on the up- 





a Compare three accounts in Dispatch, 


June 12th and 17th. Mem. from off. 


per side, but some hundred yards across 
the branch on the mght, earth-works had 
been thrown up to protect the right flank. 
On the right and left of the position were 


b Butler’s official Report, Dispatch, June} SW2™Ps with thick growth of forest and 
underwood, but in front was an immense 


19th. Pierce’s orders, Ibid. 





¢ Baltimore Republican, June 12th. 


open field, with one or two small wooden 
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hguses, One of the howitzers, under Capt. 
Thompson Brown, was stationed in the 
work across the branch, supported by a 
North Carolina and three Virginia compa- 
nies, under Lieut. Col. Stuart... Another 
North Carolina company was, posted:across 
the branch, in the woods to the left of the 
road; the remaining companies of Colonel 
Hill’s regiment, were on the left, behind 
the works above the branck, and Major 
Montague’s battalion were on the right; 
a rifled howitzer was in battery in the 
works on the left of the road, and directly 
in front of the approach to the bridge; a 
Parrott gun was on the right, of the road, 
and along side of it, the remaining four. 
howitzers commanded the road and the 


field in front. a e 


Before daybreak on Monday, the 10th, 
Col. Magruder detached nine hundred in- 
fantry, under Col. Hill, with a howitzer 
battery under Major Randolph, to make a 
réconnoisance in force and ascertain the 
position of the enemy. As Hill and Ran- 
dolph were riding 0 head of their col- 
umn, in the grey light of dawn, they ob- 
served a woman hastening towards then: 
witha distracted look as if pursued, and 
fearful of meeting enemies at every step. 
These ,officers, with some difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in calming and reassuring her, when 
she informed them that three hundred men, 
dressed in red, hafl seized her husband 
and carried him violently away froth his 
house, that firing had been heard on the 
other road, and the soldiers in red “had 
double quicked towards it.” 
the truth of this narrative, and soundly 
judging that this body of the enemies’ 
Zouaves must be the advanced guard of a 
larger number, the Southern officers halted 
theif column and communicated with Col. 
Magruder, who immediately ordered the 
force back to Bethel. They had hardly 
time to return and take a hasty meal, be- 
fore the enemy appeared. Thus the out- 
rage of the Northerners in seizing an un- 
offending man in his bed, and forcibly ta- 


king him from his home, was the means of 


hes 





a Col. D. H. Hill’s official report. 


Convinced of 


Whig,| 


saving the Confederate force from surprise 
and disaster. a 
At 9 o’clock a forest of glittering bayo- 
nets rose to view, and immediately ‘the 
head of the enemy’s column was seen ad 
vancing vp the road in ranks of four, at 
quick time. The federals came on with 
shouts and yells—the Confederates were 
silent, but many of them “lifted up their 
hearts in prayer to God.”b6 Waiting till 
the foe were within range, Major Randolph 
sighted bis Parrott gun and fired. The 
shell struck directly in the front rank, and, 
darting through, carriéd havoc in its path; 
the other howitzers opened, and after some 
shots too high, got the range,and launched 
a deadly fire into the enemy's column. 
Unable to endure, they left the road and 
took shelter behind the woods and houses. 
Meanwhilethe federal artillery was has- 
tened into position, and commenced a fu- 
rious discharge of shells, round shot, grape 
and cannister, which tore through the for- 
est, bringing down limbs and sometimes 
whole trees, ploughed up the earth-works 
and shrieked. over the heads and around 
the trenehes of the Southerners; yet so 
faithful was the protection of their hasty 
work, that this terrible fire was almost 
harmless, / 
Several times the federal infantry came 
into view and attempted to form for an ad- 
vance on the flank, but, as often as they 
gathered, the fire of the howitzers was so 
destructive, that they scattered and again 
ran under shelter. The discharges of the 
Confederate guns, when the enemy was in 
range, were so rapid and effective, that 
they induced the belief among the federals 
that not Jess than thirty rifled cannon were 
opposed to them. But the Southern fire 
was not wasted; when the enemy were 
sheltered-or out of range, it was very de- 
liberate and sometimes suspended. This 
gave cause for hope among the federals 
that their heavy artillery fire had silenced 
some of the agfposite guns. They attempt- 
ed another flank attack with infantry, on 
the right of the Confederate lines. Duryea’s 





a MS. Mem. from officer. 
b Letter from member of Life Guard, in 





June 25th. Map of’ the field. © 
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Zeuayes cautiously glided through the 
woods, and, emerging in force, were seen 
leaping the fences to the right and in front 
of Brown's howitzer, and not more than 
two. hundred yards off. The danger was 
imminent. Col. Stuart ordered his compa- 


nies to fire; the Life Guards, under Capt. 


John Stewart Walker, rose behind their 
works, and being. armed with the best Minie 
rifles, delivered a volley which cut down 
numbers of the assailants. The Zouaves 
threw themselves upon the ground, and 
seeking the shelter of fences ahd shrubs, 
returned. the fire, sending a hail-storm of 
Minie balls around and among the South- 
erners, by which several were wounded; 
their fige was steadily returned, until an 
accident came near losing this important 
out-work to the Confederates. 


The howitzer, under Capt. Brown, had 
played steadily on the enemy, throwing 
shell and shrapnell into their ranks.’ Un- 
fortunately, at about 12 o'clock, the prim- 
ing-wire’ became bent and entangled in 
the touch-hole’ and was broken, thus tem- 
porarily spiking the gun and rendering it 
useless. It was moved back several hun- 
dred yards into the swamp.’ Perceiving 
that his small foree could not bold the po- 
sition, Col. Stuart, under Col. Magruder’s 
orders, withdrew his men to the trenches, 
at the church. The Zouaves instantly 


- took advantage of these events, and hur- 


ried forward to seize the position. Atthis 
critical moment, Col. Hillordered Captains 
Bridgers and Ross, with their North Caro- 
lina companies, to support Stuart, and drive 
back the foe. , Ross joined Stuart at the 
church. Bridgers’ company crossed the 
road under a heavy fire, and after deliver- 
ing a volley, dashed forward intending to 
charge the Zouaves with the bayonet. 
With a cry of terror, they gave way and 
fled; the works were reoccupied; and 
Stuart, with his command, hastened back 
to them, This brilliant charge brought 
merited reputation to the North Caroli- 
nians; and sayed the day at that point, 
Finding they could not penetrate the South- 
ern lines, the Zouaves withdrew in a body 
to the right, evidently with intent to cross 
the branch ata ford a mile below ; Ma- 
gruder ordered the Chatham Grays, under 
Capt. Worth, from Montague’s battalion, 
with one howitzer, to go rapidly to the ford 





and hold it to extremity. They arrived in’ 
time, and the Zouaves finding a cannon 
and cavalry force opposing their passage, 
hastily retreated. 

Thus, for more than three hours at all 
points the énemy liad been successfully re- 
sisted, and had suffered heavily. General 
Pierce was at his wit’s end, or, to us2 his 
supenor, Butler's words, “lost his pre- 
sence of mint.” Another desperate at- 
tempt was made on the left flank of the 
Confederates; a heavy column of volun- 
teers from Yarious regiments was organized, 
and under the command of a truly gallant 
officer, Major Winthrop, aid to General But- 
ler, moved to the left, and, notwithstanding 
several deadly discharges through their 
ranks from the hotvitzers, succeeded in 
gaining the shelter of the swamps and 
woods on the left of the road. They had 
discovered that the battle badge used by 
the Southerners, was a white band round 
the hat. With ready deceit, the leading 
Federal troops adopted the same badge, 
and as they,emerged from the swamp, not 
more than two hundred yards from the 
earth works, they cried ‘out, “ Dont fire, we 
dre friends.’ But the North Carolinians 
were not deceived; rising behind the 
trenches and taking deliberate aim, they 
received them with a fire which «did bloody 
execution. Major Winthrop mounted a log 
and waving his sword,tealled to his men, 
“ Forward men, and the day is ours.” A 
young Nosth Carolina marksman fixed his 
eye on him, and quietly saying to his com- 


‘rades, “I think I can bring him,” levelled 


his musketand senta ball through the Fed- 
eral officer’s breast; he fell and almost in- 
stantly died. His fall, atended by the de- 
structive fire which was thinning their 
numbers, so disheartened bis followers, that 
they retreated in haste to their main body. 


Once more a. heavy ¢olumn of the enemy 
which had been held in reserve, advanced 
down the Hampton road, directly on the 
Confederate centre; the United States co- 
lors were carried at their head, and they 
seemed resolved to push their way and 
overwhelm the Southerners. The guns at 
the church played steadily upon them, 
throwing shells into their ranks, and in- 
flicting severe loss, but they marched firm- 
ly on. This was their final effort, and the 
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crisis.‘of the'battle. A fresh’ howitzer was 

brought up from the rear, its fire was added 
to the others and the united storm of shells 
launched into the advancing cotumn was 
so destructive that it halted —wavered—the 
colors‘ ‘were seen to Stop—then to move to 
the rear. By Major Randolph’s order, the 
fresh howitzer was pushed by hand across 
the branch, and accompanying it himself, 

he had it placed in the position occupied 
by the gun that had been spiked and with- 
drawn. From this advantageous point it 
ggain opened, firing at a wooden house in 
front, in which the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
had taken shelter, and playing also diag- 

onally across the field, on Greble’s Federal 
battery, on the Hampton road, from which 
ean ‘incessant stream of shells, round shot 
and shrapnel, had been pouring for four 
hours ‘on the Confederate lines. 


The wooden house in the field had shel- 
tered the enemy and considerably impeded 
the Confederate fire. It was very impor- 
tant to burn it, and four North Carolina solr 
diers volunteered forthe work. One of 
‘them, Henry L, Wyatt, with rash courage, 
advanced till within less than fifty yards 
of the house, when he received a musket 
hall i du his forehead and fell; finding that to 
attempt to go up to the “lines would be cer- 
tain death, the others returned. The how- 
itzers under Randolph then opened on the, 
house with shells, and in a few minutes set 
it on. fire, and it was burned to the ground. 
The front being: thus. cleared, the. Southern 
artillery re-opened with severe effect. Men 
and horses fell in numbers around the Fed- 
eral battery. Lieut. Greble, of the United 
States regular service, was killed at his 
gun, which he had worked with great cour- 
age, and where ke was left almost alone, 
The infantry found. shrapnel and shel 
ploughing through their ranks; and could 
get. no place of shelter except by retiring 
from the field. Bewildered, disheartened 
and. theroughly defeated, General Pierce 
finally, ordered a retreat, and at half-past 
one o'clock his battered regiments took the 

road back to Hampton.a 





aFor the facts of this battle I have 
compared Batler’s off. report; Hill’s do.; 
Northern and Southern acconnts in N. Y. 


Magruder had not more than one has: 
dred cavalry under Capt. Douthat, whom 
he sent to harrass the Hying enemy. They 
pursued them as ‘far as Back river bridge, 
and succeeded’ in capturing twenty- -three 
prisoners, and securing a number of mus- 
kets, knapsacks, cartridge boxes and over- 
coats, thrown away in the precipitate re- - 
treat. To have attempted a pursuit by his 
infantry, or to. push the cavalry too far, - 
would ‘have been very liazardous, as the’ 
forces of the enemy still outnumbered him 
nearly four to one. 


Butler was bitterly censured by Northern 
papers, for not taking, in person, command 
of so latge.a force aud so important an un- 
dertaking. ‘Had he done so the result would 
probably have been no better, as he had 
never given the faintest evidences of gen- 
eralship. At 10o’clock General Pierce had 
sent him word that the battle was sharp, 
and he wanted reinforcements. Butler hur- 
ried forward more troops, but never went 
himself. He was, however, intensely , ac- 
rive in the heavy duty of providing for his 
wounded,receivingthem from wagons, carts 
and ambulances, and putting them in boats 
to be towed round to the hospitals.a Drop- 
ping the office of general in time of battle, 
he assumed the more peaceful duties of 
nurse and hospital steward. . 

In this singular combat, the Confederates 
lost one killed and eleven slightly wounded.. 
The loss of the Federals was very heavy, 
how heavy will probably never be known, 
for the most studious. efforts have been 
made. by them to conceal it. Butler stated 
it at “ forty or fifty,”; but his statement was 
a disgraceful libel upon his own troops, 
To suppose that nearly five thousand men 
retreated from a battle of four hours, be- 
cause of a loss.of forty or fifty, would brand 
every officer and man asa coward! The 
supposition, was: indignantly. rejected by 
Federal officers, engaged in the battle, who 
did not hesitate to declare that they retreat- 
ed beeause they suffered fearfully in killed 
and wounded. A New York volunteer wrote 





June 12th, PSth, 15th, 17th/'19th, 25th ¢ Ex- 
aminer and Whig of same dates; mem. 
from officers and men inthe fight. 





Herald, Tribune; Balt. Repub.; Dispatch 


a Butler's off. report, Whig, June 18. 
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as follows: “As a soldier ready to serve my 
country, | 1 feel r mys self constrained 1o protest 
against the garbled accounts and false state- 
ments made by some of the Northern pa- 
pers concerning the fight at Big Bethel- 

Such reports do us great injustice. If, as 
these papers stated, we were repulsed with 
a loss of but thirty or forty killed, every 
thinking man must say that we were the 
most arrant cowards on earth. Such was 
not the case, We fought bravely, and did 
not leave the field until after the mumber of 
killed and wounded proved to us that farther 
attempts would be destructive.” Two days 
after the combat, accounts directly received 
in Baltimore from the fortress, stated the 
loss at four hundred.b In the,single regi- 
ment of New York Zouaves, the loss, by 
official reports, appeared to be one hundred 
and eighty-six,c and as they were not more 
exposed than twoother regiments, it is pro- 
bable the loss in killed, wounded, missing 
and prisoners, was not less than six hun- 
dred men. 

Although Gen. Butler comforiea his em: 
ployers in Washington with the declaration, 
“We have gained more than we have lost. 
Our troops have learned to have confidence 
in themselves under fire; the enemy have 
shown that they will not meet us in the 
open field, and our officers have learned 
wherein their organization and drill are in- 
efficient,” yet, he found few believers at 
the North. The facts soon came out and 
were received with howls of rage and dis- 
appointment. Thereverse was se’ decisive 
atid humiliating, thatthe New York papers 
shrunk with dread from the thought of 
making it known in Europe. A steamer 
was about to start for Liverpool; she would 
carry out the dolorous ‘tidings; could they 
not be neutralized at least fora time? Yes, 
by a fraud for which the North was always 
ready. Forthwith a huge'falsehood was 
concocted, and appeared in several of the 
New York papers, in form as follows: 





aNorthern account in Dispatch, July 6. 
.b Balto. Republican, June 12. 


c "eAdj utantreports New York Daily News: 
Whig, J une 29. 


Late and highly important—Cupture, of, the 
Rebel batteries at Great Bethel by General 
Butler—One thousand Rebel prisoners ta- 
ken. 

Wasuinerton, June 12, 1 ‘A.M. 
A special messenger arrivéd an, hour 
since from Fortress Monroe, bringing the 
intelligence that Gen, Butler this morning 
proceeded, with a large reinforcement, to 

Great Bethel, and after a severe fight, eap- 

tured their batteries, one of seven, and the 

masked batteries of fourteen guns. and also 

took one thousand rebel prisoners !a 


Such was the unblushing falsehood with 
wuich the people of the North attempted 
to deceive the foreign world; a fraud re- 
peated and multiplied in the progress of 
the war, until Northern accounts of battles 
were held in universal ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

The body of the brave Major Winthrop 
was interred with much respect by the 
Confederates, and the spot carefully mark- 
ed. Ina few days his brother came from 
New York to Fort Monroe, and, under a 
flag of truce, visited the Southern lines. 
When the object of his sad mission was 
made known, Col. Magruder ordered the 
body to be disinterred and delivered to him; 
and with this proof, that Southern soldiers 
were willing to return decency and courte- 
sy for brutal invasion, he returned to New 
York. 

Federal officers who accompanied the 
flag of truce, conversed with Colonel Ma- 
grider about the battle. They spoke with 
special surprise and admiration of the ae- 
curate firing done by the Howitzer battal- 
ion. These artillerists were nearly all 
youths ; some hardly,more than boys. The 
Northern officers asked Magruder where 
they were trained, and expressed a suspi- 
cion that they were some of his old corps 
of United Statés artillery, who had followed 
him into the Southern service. “ Not at 
all,” he replied; “they are only a party of 
schvol boys from Richmond with their primers 
in their pockets.” 

The battle of Bethel, attended as it was 
by so smalla loss and so brilliant success, 
acted with exhilarating power upon the 
minds of the Southern people, who had 
been depressed by the difficulties in sup- 
plying and arming their troops, by the great 

es 








a Dispatch June 17, from N. York papers. 
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preparations for attack made by their ene- 
mies, and by the misfortune at Philippa. 
Unused to a state of war, they, were liable 
to immoderate despondeney or triumph. 
They were yet to learn by long and stern 
lessons of vicissitudes, that a nation needs 
the chastening of sorrow as well as the en- 
couragement of victory, in order to attain 
to strength and virtue. 

The course of events now leads us again 
to the lines of the Potomac. We have seen 
that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was in eom- 
mand at ‘Harper's Ferry. He arrived on 
the 23d of May, and immediately made a 
careful reconnoissance of the position, call- 
ing in the important aid of his Chief En- 
gineer, Major Whiting. The plateau to be 
defended, including the town, formed a tri- 

angle, with the Potomac and Shenandoah 
on two sides, and the heights known as 
Furnace Ridge, in the rear.a The Mary- 
land heights were higher than those on the 
Virginia side, and artillery there posted 
would have commanded not only the town 
and its environs; but the ridge behind. It 
was therefure obvious to the keen military 
eye that scanned the position, that it could 
not be held except with a force large 
enough to hold both sides of the river. 
Nor was this all. The Potomac was easily 
crossed at several pomts within twenty-five 
miles above and below Harper's Ferry. 

The Federal General Patterson was in com- 
mand of an army rapidly i increasing and 
assembling at Chambersburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Hagerstown, Maryland. In the 
early part of June, this force was estimated 
at eighteen thbatiaa men. McClellan was 


advancing from the West with an army of 


not less than twenty thousand men. His 


Yan regiments were already on the line of 


the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Harper's 
Ferry was im the extreme North of the Val- 
ley, and by no means its key, as the enemy 
might cross the Potomac atany of the other 


points practicable. The obvious policy of 


the Federals was to avuid a direct assault 
upon the Confederate forces at the Ferry, 
where they would have met 2 bloody en- 
counter, to cross with Patterson’s force at, 
Williamsport, near Martinsburg, to form a 





aGen. J. E. Johnston’s off. rep. Manassas, 
Warden & Catleti’s pamphlet, 98. 


junction of this body with McClellan, to 
seize Winchester, and thus cut off the com- 
munications and supplies of. General John- 
ston’s army, which would, have been forced 
either to surrender from. sheer want, or to 
fight its way through ‘an enemy of three 
times its numbers.. This was undoubtedly 
General Scott’s plan, and might lave suc- 
ceeded had he not been foiled by military 
foresight and skill equal to his own. 

Gen, Johnston early decided to evacuate 
Harper’s Ferry, and obtained the approval 
oY the War Department. _ But profound se- 
cresy was observed as to the design. To 
deceive the enemy and guard against sur- 
prise, heavy gums were mounted on Fur- 
nace Ridge, under the direction of Major 
Whiting,a and the Marylaed heights were 
also held and fortified. All appearances 
indicated a purpose to hold the position to 
extremity. No people were more perfectly 
uninformed on the subject than the great 
body of Southerners themselves. They 
looked on Harper's Ferry as a special pet, 
believed it could never be taken, and would 
almost have, resented as an insult the. inti- 

mation that 1t was to be abandoned. 

By the 12th of June, all the purposes for 
which the Confederate government deem- 
ed the continued occupation of the point 
essential, were accomplished. The mus- 
két machinery had been removed to Rich- 
mond, the rifle machinery to. Fayetteville, 
North Carolina; all the arms, whether 
whole or injured, had been secured, and 
stich of the workmen as were willing to 
serve the South, had been engaged. Then, 
for the first time, preparations for the move 
began; the orders issued grew ominous; 
the sights and sounds preceding the march 
of an evacuating army, were manifest. 
Neither was tue move a moment too early. 

On the.12th of June, a part of McClel- 
lan’s van-guard, supposed to number near- 
ly two thousand men, advanced on Rom- 
ney, a town in Hampshire county, about 
thirty-seven miles from Winchester. They 
were met with an irregular fire from the 
mountain Sharp Shooters, which killed 
several, and as they entered the town, @ 
daring shoemaker seized his gun and shot 


== 





a Ibid, 99. 
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one of themdown.a He was immediately 
killed himself, but the foe were discoura- 
ged. Many of the citizens left their homes, 
and outrages to property and persons were 
commenced by the invaders. 


When news of this advance reached 
Gen. Johnston, on the i3th, he sent Col. 
Ambrose P. Hill, by rail road, to Winches- 
ter, with his own and Col. Gibbon’s regi- 
ments, with orders to add to his command 
the 3d Tennessee regiment, which had 
just reached Winchester, and move towards 
Romnéy to meet the enemy. But as soon 
as the invaders heard of Hill's approach, 
they hurriedly decamped, retreating from 
Romney on the day after they entered it. 

Meanwhile, Patterson’s van, under Gen. 
Cadwallader, was approaching the Poto- 
mac. Gen. Johnston's orders were given, 
and the measures for evacuation com- 
menced. , 

And now came one of those instances 


ef terrible, but necessary, destruction of; 
property, which brought home, with ap-; 


palling power to the minds of the people, 
the truth that War with its horrors was 
upon them. The beattiful rail road bridge 
across the Potomac, one thousand feet long, 
with six spans and graceful piers of stone, 
had, for several days,’ been prepared for 
the ruin awaiting it. Kegs of powder had 
been ititroduceéd below the timbers, under 
the centre and on the Maryland side. At 
daybreak of the 14th, the bridge was fired; 
flames mounted from its sills and flashed 
along its line, destroying the solid wooden 
structure, until the fire reached the nor- 








was so stifling, that the men could not 
work in the town, and the measures. for 
evacuation were with difficulty comple- 
ted.a 


At daylight,.on Saturday, the 15th, the 
march commenced. Fourteen thousand 
men, with their train of artillery and bag- 
gage wagons, entered the turnpike lead- 
ing to Charlestown, and in column trod tha 
road. The linestretched along nearly five 
miles in open order. So warlike a sight 
had never before met the eyes of the 
peaceful people inhabiting this lovely ru- 
ral district. ‘Fhe men were in fine spirits, 
having heard rumors of the enemy’s inva- 
sion cf the valley, and believing they were 
soon to meet them in battle. As the day 
advanced, the sun poured down from @ 
cloudless sky; the road grew hot and dusty 
and these brave men now first felt the 
severity of a summer’s march. Yet with 
patience they pressed on until the evening, 
when in a shady grove, four miles beyond 
Charlestown, they were halted for the 
night. Weary limbs and bodies were 


thrown down; the wagons came up with 


plenty of food. Cool water ran from 
abundant springs around; the men were 
refreshed and the bouyant spirits of the 
soldier, forgot the toils of the day. b ; 

In the mean time, information of th» 
movement having reached the Federal ar 
my, under Patterson, they at once suppo- 
sed it to be a retreat, and thereupon re- 
solved to advance. On the evening of the 
15th, two regiments of Regulars, with six 
hundred Rhode Islanders, under Geueral 


thern end, when a tremendous explosion, | Torney, crossed the Potomac at Williams- 

which was heard twenty miles off, flung) port, twenty-one miles. by the meanders of 
. vy 

the broken fragments into the air and left| the river, above Harpers’ Ferry, and ten 


notliing of the bridge, except the blackened | miles from Martinsburg. 


The federal 


: ‘ i | . ° 
and mutilated piers.b At the same time|troops were in high glee, and waded 
the workshops and arsenal in the town,/| through the river up to their middles and 


were set on fire; these buildings were of | 
great size, and in inany places surmount-| 
ed by belfrys, which rose high above the) 
The conflagration raged without | 


roofs. 
resistance, tower after tower fell in, fol- 
lowed by roofs and tottering walls, until 


thé work of destruction was complete ; the |’ 


flames burned with such fury, and the smoke 


SC — —_—_——. 





@ Winchester Virginian, June 14th. 
6 Baltimore Sun, June 15th. 








sometimes to their arm-pits, singing 
“Dixie,” and other popular camp songs. ¢ 
They were soon followed by other -regi- 
ments and Cadwallader assumed the com- 
mand. ie 


Information of this advance reached 


cand 





a Account in Examiner from eye wit- 
ness, July 3d. 

b Ibid. tae 

¢ Northern atcount. Dispatch, June 21st. 
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Gen. Johnston on the morning of Sunday, 
the 16th. His resolve was instantly taken. 
jrhe line of march of his army was chan- 


county road, leading northward, nearly at 
right angles to his course the day before. 
Expecting the enemy to approach, he pre- 
pared to offer him battle near Bunker Hill, 
@ small settlement about midway between 
Charlestown and Martinsburg. With the 


Southern soldiers rose to’sterfi enthusiasm. 
Men from Tennessee, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Maryland 
and Virginia, were all there together, and 
all eager to meet the common foe, Com- 
pany officers passed along the lines and 
examined the muskets, rifles and cartrid- 
ges; artillerists looked to their guns and 
caissons, and saw that all was ready. 


But their hopes of a fight were doomed 
to disappointment. When the federals 
learned that Gen. Johnston was advancing, 
they recrossed tle Potomac more rapidly 
‘than they bad come, but so far as can be 
learned, they sang no songs on the way. By 
the evening of the 16th, only a few of their 
pickets were left on the Virgiaia side, and 
these were ready for flight at a moment's 
notice. Ascertaining the retreat of the en- 
emy, Johnston’s. army»was. ordered, regi- 
ment after regiment, to march to the rear. 
Then, for the first time, the pati€nce of 
the men gave way, and murmurings pass- 
ed along the ranks. But soon learning the 
troth, they cheerfully bore the fatigues of 
the march, and reached Winchester on the 
18th. Here Gen. Johnston prepared to 
maintain his position, to keep the enemy 
in check, and, if necessary, to effect a 
junction with Gen. Beauregard at Manas- 
sas. 


In addition to the destruction of the rail 
road bridge at Harpers’ Ferry, the bridge 
across the Shenandoah, which empties into 
the «Potomac, jus. at the Ferry, and the 
bridges at Martinsburg and Shepherds- 
town were destroyed. Ali the government 


property thatcould be removed, was safely 
brought away, a few heavy guns were dis- 
mantied and rolled into the river, with the 
trunnions. broken, and about fifty condemn- 


canal, whence they were fished ont by the 

boys in the neighbourhood. @.. Col, George 
Stewart, with his Maryland battalion, was 

sent back to Harpers’ Ferry, on the 19th, 
to reconnoitre and bring away some pub- 
lic property yet removabie.6 When he 
left, desolation reigned in the town, andof 
so small importance was the position for 
any military purpose, that it was hot occu- 
pied by the Federals. 

It is impossible to doubt that the evacu- 

ation of Harpers’ Ferry. and the movement 
of Gen. Johnston to Winchester, the true 
key to the head of the Valley—completely 
thwarted Gen. Scott's plans, and dislocated 
his whole scheme of the summer's cam- 
paign. One of the best proofs ofthis is 
the fact, thatthe Northern papers hastened 
to make the gratuitous announcement, that 
Gen. Scott declared that “the evacuation 
of Harpers’ Ferry was in perfect accord- 
ance with his plans, and that 1i0 Soutliern 
movement would in the slightest degree 
affect his programme.” ¢ _ What his pro- 
gramme included, may be hard to divine, 
but it As at least reasonable to suppose that 
it did not include the escape of Jolnston’s 
army from starvation or capture—the baf- 
fling of Patterson, until his movements 
degenerated in a mere feint, and the’ terri- 
bie reverse. which the junction of Johnston 
and Beauregard, ina few weeks, brought 
upon the Federal arms. , Gen. Scott’ 3 real 
opinion gn, the subject, was given in a re- 
mark, said.to.cwave been made by him: at 
the time, that “one of Joe Juhnsion's retreats 
was equal toavictory.” . 

Col. J. E. B. Stuart, a Confederaet cavalry 
officer, afterwards greatly renowned, was 
ordered, with his dragoons, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Martinsburg,to observe the 
line of the Potomac. © His vigilance and 
activity: were incessant in watching and 
harrassing the enemy, and giving notice of 
his movements. Onthe 20th, Col. Jackson, 
whom we have already introduced, was 
sent with his brigade to. Martinsburg, to 
support Stuart, ang with orders to destroy 





a Baftimore Sun, June 16th. Dispatch 
19th. 


8 Official Report of Gen. Johnston. 
Wardes and Catlet’s pamphlet. 
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ed, flint lock muskets were thrown into the 





e Dispatch, June 21st, 
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ftich of the rotting stock of the Baltimore 
and Ohio toad, as he could not bring away. 
This was rendered indispensable, by the 
fact that preparations for using the road 
and its stock, against the South, were in 
progress, and that a handbill calling for 
two thousand laborers, at wo dollars per 
day, to repair the bridges, had been posted 
up.a A number of locomotives: and cars 
were successfully carried to Winchester,4 
but more than forty of the largest and fin- 
est engines, with others old and disabled, 
and nearly three hundred box, platform 
and iron cars, were destroyed either by 
fires kindled upon them, or by being thrown 
down the embankments, orinto the streams, 
from the ruined bridges above. 6 





wn SES oer 
THE PLEASANT DAYS OF OLD! 


Oh! the pleasant days of old, which so of- 
ten people praise— 

True, they -wanted all the luxuries that 
grace our modern days; 


Bare floors were strewed with rushes—the 
walls let in the cold; 

Oh! how they must have shivered in those 
pleasant days of old! 


Oh! those ancient lords of old, how mag: 
nificent they were! 

They threw down and imprisoned kings, 
to thwart them who might dare ; 
They ruled their serfs right sternly; they 

took from Jews their gold— 
Above both Jaw and equity were those 
great lords of old! 


Oh! the gallant knights of old, for their 
valor so renowned : 

With sword and ‘lance and armor strong, 
they scoured the country round ; 

And whenever aught to tempt them, they 
met by wood or wold, 

By right of sword they seized the prize— 
those gallant knights of old! 


Qh ! the gentle dames of old, who quite free 
from fear or pain 

Could gaze on joust and tournament, and 
see their champions slain; 





a Baltimore Sun, June 25th. 
6 Ibid and Dispatch, June 28th. 








They lived on good beefsteaks and ‘ale, 
which made them strong and bold ; | 


‘Oh! more like men than women were 


those gentle dames of old! 


Oh! those, mighty towers of old, with their 
turrets, moat, and keep, 

Their battlements and bastions, their dun- 
geons dark and deep ; 

Full many a baron held his court within 
the castle hold, 

And many a captive Jangnished, there, in 
those strong towers of old. 


Oh! the troubadours éf old, with their gen- 
tle minstrelsie 

Of hope and joy, or deep despair, which- 
e’er their lot might be— 

For years they served their ladye love ere 
they their passion told— 

Oh! wondrous patience must have had 
those troubadours of old! 


Oh! those blessed times of old, with their 
chivalry and state ; 

[ love to read their chronicles, which sueh 
brave deeds relate— 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear 
their legends told— 

But, Heaven be thanked! J live not in those 
blessed times of old! 


tt SS OOS ptm 
YULE. 
CHAPTER I. 


'“The good God never tires of drawing 
beautiful pictures for His children. All 
through the Spring, Summer and Fall, He 
gives them every day new flowers and 
fruits, and pleases them with sweet bird 
music. Then, in the winter, He says, 
“ Now; my children, 1 want you to work 
and study, that you may become useful and 
wise to understand the meaning ofall that 
I do for you.” So He sends the winter 
rains to wash out the pretty colors, and the 
winds to blow the graceful leaves away. 
But every once in a while, He shows the 
blue sky and clear sun, to remind us that 
His loye continues, and often, especially as 
uow, at Christmas, He sends the snow to 
cover up the black ground and housetops, 
and trees, just as our Saviour came down 
to cover up all our sins and make us pure 
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and white before’ God.” This is ‘what 
Carolyn March said to her little sister, 
Yule, as they sat by the window, one 
Christmas ‘Eve, watching tlie noiseless 
flakés that were fast whitening the earth. 
Their father dozed before the fire in his 
arm chair ; Yule‘gazed upon the grey sky» 
with her little brain teeming with vague, 
sweet fancies; and Carolyn, the flush on 
her cheek, the soft light of her eyes, pro- 
ved that her thoughts were not unhappy, 
but neither do I believe that they were 
vague, and her glance into the street was 
one of expectation. 
Yule was one day less than eleven years 
old, and her sister was twenty; but this 
disparity of age, did not prevent their be- 
ing inseparate and congenial companions. 
They were the only living children of their 
- mother; their brother Henry had died a 
year before the time in which we now see 
them; and their half-sister, Margaret, was 
married before Yule was born, so the chifd 
never feit any thing of the same love for 
her as for Carolyn. 
when Yule.was a babe, and Carolyn had 
ever since acted the part of both mother 
and sister to her, and was so gentle and 
loving, that Yule was not far wrong when 
she declured that “no other little girl ever 
had so good a sister.” It was at Christ- 
mas that Yule was born, That morning, 


Mrs. March had died | 


ally this latter appellation was adopted, by 
every one, and Yule hever heard the name 
which she had received in baptism, except 
when she was naughty and her father said 
sternly, “ Julia!” 

A tall form passed the window, and ran 


up the steps. Carolyn’s face brightened 


and flushed, but she sat still while her 
father and Yule wert into the hall to wel- 
comé the new-comer. His first act, after 
éxchanging salutations with Mr, March, 
was to seize Yule and swing her as high 
as his head. “For shame, Cousin Max! 
Put me down!” she cried, struggling. “I 
am too old to be tossed about like a child. 
You would not dare to treat Carrie in this 
manné¥.” 

“ Wouldn’t I,” he laughed, “just wait till 
I see her!” 

But Yule was right, for when he met 
Carrie in the parlor, there was no want of 
respect in his eager greeting. He took 
both of her hands in his, and when she 
blushed and smiled under his earnest gaze, 
stooped and kissed her. The blaze of the 


‘gas, which Mr. March at that moment lit, 


revealed to Max, Yule’s graye face. 

“ Why, child!” he exclaimed, intensely 
amused, “have I offended your dignity 
again? Have not cousins a right to kiss 
each other?” 

« First cousins have, but you are only a 





Carolyn and Henry, had found their stock- 
ings filled, anda table covered with more 


the preceding month, in which they had 
not shouted up the chimney a petition to 
Santa Claus, for some new toy, before un- 
thought of, but greatly desired. Still no 
joy was complete until endorsed by Papa 
and, Mamma, so they ran off to mamma’s 
room, where ‘Mr. March received them 
with a sh—! and. when they tiptoed into 
the room, he showed them a little pink- 
faced baby, all bundled up in white flan. 
nel, and said, smiling, thou~h his eyes 
were wet, “ This is God’s Christmas gift to 


us, my children.” However, it was not in 


honor of her birthday, that she was called 
Yule, but because it was not until long af- 
ter she had learned to speak distinctly, that 
she could rightly pronounce her own name, 
which was her mother’s, Julia; always sty- 
Gradu- 


ling herself “ Yulia,” or “ Yule.” 


pretty gifts than they had dreamed of, al- | 
though there bad been, scarcely a day of | 


third cousin, if that,’’ replied the little 
prude, ‘not at all pleased at being an object 
of xmusement. Carolyn interposed, “ Will 
you run and see why tea has not been 
brought in, Dear? Papa will become im- 
patient,” and in the cheerful table-talk, 
Yule forgot the double shock which her 
modesty had sustained. When the clock 
struck nine, she arose to leave the room, 
and Max followed her into the hall.. Mr. 
March and Carolyn were entertaining other 
visitors, who had calied since tea. 

‘“] must bid you good-by to night, Yule,” 
Max said, “for I will be gone in the ser 
‘ing, long before your eyes are open.” He 
regretted speaking so suddenly when he 
saw her grieved face. 

“T thought you were not to go till after 
New Year’s day,” she faltered. 

*T intended to stay till then. My plans 
have been changed,” he answered hurried- 
ly, as sounds from the parlor warned him 





that the visitors were taking their leave. 
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of my Christmas gifts for you, Do not for- 
-get your cousin Max, while he is away, 
will yon?’ She returned his kiss yvithout 


Oe! 


always.” 


‘ing words had laid. 


if : Yule. 
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“ Good-by, dear child. .Carrie has charge 


speaking, ‘and ran up the stairs, just in 
time to escape the opening of the parlor 
door. But the next morning, as Max went 
down to his early break fast, where Carrie’s 
face was to be the only sunshine, he was 
wwaylaid on the dusky staircase, by a little 
figure, that clasped its arms tightly around 
his neck, sobbing, “ O, cousin Max, I am so 
sorry that you are going away, and that I 
have so aften been cross when you teased | 
me. I willtry to be amiable if you will 
promise not to stop loving me.” 

“ You precious child! Max willealways 
love you, better than any other little girl 
in the world,” he said. “And he does 
think you are amiable; you could not help 
getting out of temper sometimes when he 
worried you so much,” 

He sat down and took her on his knee, 
and soothed her into calmness. “ Now, go 
back to bed, and sleep, Yule. You should 
not get up for an hour yet. Shall I give 
you something to do, to pPreve your love 
for me until I return ?” 

“Yes, please.’ answered the tiny wo- 
man, with the eager desire of her sex to 
show her love by her works. 

“ Then take good care of Carrie for me, 
because she has promised to marry me | 
when I come back. Then you will be my 
own little sister, and you shall live with us 


He put her off his knee, and ran down 
to the breakfast room, and Yule erept back 
to bed, not to sleep, but to build air castles 
on the broad foundations which his part- 


When Dr. Maxwell Reade died,.no one 
doubted that he had left his widow and 
two children, Maxwell and Emma, not 
merely comfortably well off, but wealthy. 
Open doors, open hands, open hearts, was 
the motto of the.family, which for genera- 
tions had lived and died at Spring Grove, 
the homestead of the Reades, and its latest 
proprietor had equalled his ancestors in 
generosity and hospitality, and exceeded 
them ina recklessness through which his 
fortune shifted almost miraculouly, Sovit 
came to pass, that at the death of his fa- 
ther, Max, instead of riches, found himself 





the inheritor of a large estate, with a debt 
upon every acre. and the sole support of 
his mother and sister. He was just twen- 
ty-two, had. not even fully entered. upon 
the practice of his profession, but he pos- 
sessed youth: and energy, mines of treasure 
which none may contemn; : 


He set vigorously to work in the exami- 
nation of his father’s affairs, and found af- 
ter all was settler], that there was nothing 
which he could rightly eall his own, save 
the house itself and a few surrounding 
acres. Here he established his mother and 
sister. ‘“ It would break my mother’s:heart 
to leave the old homestead,” he thought. 
Then he turned Lis attention to himself. 
An old friend of Dr. Reade’s was settled 
in San Francisco, and hearing that Max 
had chosen the law for. his profession, he 
gave him.a pressing invitation to join him, 
assuring him of a larger and more lucra- 
tive practice there, than he could hope tw 
attain by years of patient labor in the 
slower-growing East. This invitation 
Max eagerly accepted, and thé'visit which 
we have recorded was the last which he 
expected to pay for years atthe house of 
his uncle, which had been a second home 
to him.. While studying law with Mr. 
March, a warm attachment had sprung up 
between Max and Carolyn, and they were 
engaged, with the cheerful consent of her... 
father. 


From this engagement, Max, in his chan- 
ged circumstances, now offered to release 
Carolyn. “It would be years before he 
could marry,” he said, and he thought it 
ungenerous to take advantage of her prom- 
ise, and bind her to wait for him so long a 
time. 

“T could see some reason in what you 
say, Max, if 1 cared nothing for you,” she 
answered tearfully ; “But nothing except 
the loss of your love, can tempt me to give 
you up. Jt is not the letter of our engage- 
ment that binds me to’you.” So he satis- 
fied his pride by a most original arrange- 
ment, in which he persisted, although Car- 
olyn totally repudiated it. She was to 
remain tree, he said, to form any new tie 
that she pleased, but on his side, the en- 
gagement should remain binding. for she 
was the only woman whan he should ever 
wish to marry. 
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“ Success attend yon, my son,” said Mr. 
March, wringing Max’s hand at their part- 
ing, and Carrie, through the starting tears, 
gave him a smile and look of love, the 
recollection of which cheered his heart, 
through many a gloomy season of doubt 
and discouragement. 


CHAPTER II. 


“To sisters ever love each other, I won- 
der?’ queries a writer, whose skill in dis- 
cerning and depicting feminine character, 
is unsurpassed. Pondering much and deep- 
ly on this subject, I have to confess that on 
no other have I ever found such difficulty in 
coming to a decision. 


jealousy. Love may be “ strong as death,’ 


jealousy goes further, and is “ernel as the 
grave.” I know that many living, untested 
hearts will offer themselves as refutations 
of this my position, and the pale, sweet 


face of Mrs. Browniug’s “ Bertha,” 


before me reproachfully. Truly she dix 


love the sister who had stolen from herthe 


heart of her betrothed, and I do not doub 
the sincerity of the loving words: witl 
which, when her “sewing was all done,’ 
she greeted her fair, young sister. But o1 
this little sentence, hangs the truth, “* Fo 
my sewing is all done.” 


without bitterness, resign to her sister al 
that had made life precious. 
could she have said, 


_ 





“T have sewn, 
Sweet, for thee. a wedding gown,” 


if she had expected to live to ddck he 


sister in this gown, bid her be happy with 
this faithless lover, and then sjt down for 
her lifetime, in the shadow cast by the 


sunlight of their happiness. 


But there was no room for jealousies be- 
tween Carolyn March and her child-sister. 


Yule. and none could doubt their love, wh 
saw the fostering care of the one, and th 
warm devotion with which it was repaix 


Carolyn would not trust her pet to schools, 


Vor. XXXVII—2 


Warm, disinterest- 
ed affection we often see between sisters, 
but do they ever love each other? One 
thing I dare assert positively, no woman 
ever felt for anothera love pure and strong 
enough to withstand the green corrosion of 


rises 


It was because 
Bertha was done with life, that she could, 


Not so gently 


ut herself attended to her education at 

home, reserving for this purpose a certain 

amount of time, from each day, and also 

securing the services of the best masters 

ia the city. Under these in4uences. Yule’s 

mind ripened fast. Each new study, (in- 

stead of a task, to be repeated » echani- 

eally in class with ten or twenty girls, each 

drawin- off some portion of the attention 

of the others ;) was a pleasant path in the 

wide field “of knowledge, through which, 
guided by her teachers, or alone, she walk- 
ed, carefully pondering every step of the 
way, and comparing each new view open- 
ed before her, with thuse that she had seen 
elsewhere. Thought, the best of all edu- 
chtors, was hers. At fifteen, she was far 
more mature than most girls at eighteen ; 
that perfect age, when by the final closing 
of every book of learning, young: girls an- 
nounce to the world that their minds have 
attained full stature; that wisdom ° can 
bring forth from her vast storehouse, no 
treasures, new or old, with which they are 
not thoroughly conversant. That was a 
cutting satire upon the system of female 
education, although she was far. from in- 
tending it, when a school girl laid her 
Latin grammar on the floor, and walked 
thrice over it, that she might truthfully (*) 
assure her teacher that she had “ been 
over” her lesson three times. 

Max was a great bond of sympathy be- 
tween these sisters. and an unfailing topic 
of conversation,ijn the long watks which 
were a part of their daily regime. 

“ He will searcely recognize his “little 
sister, when he returns,” said Carolyn, look- 
ing fondly at Yule, as they were walking 
one bright afternoon, four years from the 
time that this story opens. Carolyn’ had 
changed very little in these four years. 
Hers was that dark, regal style of beauty, 
that suddenly attains full growth, and then 
requires years for ripening. An indescri- 
bable self possession, a certain self-poised- 
ness, alone showed that she had long 
enough been a woman ‘to be thoroughly . 
familiarized with the dignity of her posi- 


? 


1 


t 


} 
’ 
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r 


r 


tion. 

‘ Yule will never be as handsome as her 
~ister,’ was the unaninious verdict of al} 
who saw the two. Yet she was far from 
unpleasing inappearance. The puny, de. 
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mure child, had deveioped into a tall, heal- 
thy girl, but save in figure and complexion, 
she could lay no claim to beauty. Still, 
looking into her clear eyes, warmed by 
winning smile, one forgot all irregularity of 
feature. Thanks to her home-training and 
constant association with her superiors in 
age, her manners were an unusual combi- 
nation of womanly dignity, and child-like, 
affectionate frankness, pleasant to see, fas- 
cinating to experience. To-day, she did 
not, as usual, meet her sister's look with a 
smile. Carolyn even thought there were 
tears in the downcast eyes. , 

‘What troubles you, dear?” she asked, 
soothingly, and obtained, as always, the 
simple truth for an answer. « 

“I know it is very wrong anid selfish, 
Carrie, but I cannot be happy that the time 
for CouSin Max's return is so near at hand. 
{ do want to see him, but—we have been 
so happy together, I have for so long bad 
you all to myself, that I cannot bear togive 
you up, even tohim. Please do not cease 
to love me when he is here,” 

There was no mistaking the. existence of 
the tears now. Even the wistful eyes 
raised to hers could not repress Carolyn’s 
little, amused laugh. . 2 

* Cease to love you, my little darling! 
How could 1? Have not I carried you in 
my heatt, ever since you were a baby! 
and could I cast you off now? not fer fifty 
Maxes! .You must put this idea out of your 
head. What would Max say if he knew 


resoiution so adverse to her plans. “ You 
know how our hearts are set on having 
you, and as to papa, Maggie was saying, 
only yesterday, how much she was pleased 
at the prospect of having him live with 
her; for, she says, that since her marriage, 
except when some of the children are fl, 
he never enters her house any more than 
if it was in South Africa, instead of just 
across the street.” ” 

Mr. March was at home, when his daugh- 
ters entered from their walk, and called 
Carrie to him, “ Here is a letter for you, 
my child.” 

One glance at the familiar chirography, 
sent her off to enjoy alone the ¢losely writ- 
ten pages, and Yule sought her own room. 
Carrie’s beaming face appeared at the door 
for one instant, “* Max will be here next 
week,” she cried, unable to keep the‘intel- 
ligence one moment to herself. Then she 
went back to the perusal of .her letter, not 
dreaming how little her joy was shared. 
Yule put away her bonnet and wrapping, 
and then sat down; her elbows on her 
desk, her face in her hands; her favorite 
and most ungraceful posture for meditation 

“What ought she to do?’ Max was 


{ coming in a week, this question she must 


decide before his persuasions should give 
her inclination too much the predominance 
of her sense of duty. Her heart ached and 
struggled at the idea of staying alone with 
her father, while Max took Carrie hundreds 
of miles away. Until very recently, she 





that you were jealous of him? Be sure, if 
he has not hitherto diminished my love for 
you, he never will. No, my pet, we will 


| 
both love you always, and we mean to 


keep you with us, wherever we go. If 
Max decides to return to San Francisco, 
after Emma’s marriage, we will take you 
with us. I should feel like a stranger ina 
strange land, if you were not there to make 
it home to me.” 

But all.these loving words only lifted 
one cloud from Yule’s face, to bring dewn 
another and a deeper shade. 

“Ah! you will have to go without me,” 
she sighed. “Don’t be vexed, Carrie, but 
indeed I do not think it would be right for 
me to leave papa.” 

“ Why will you be unreasonable, Yule ?”° 
Carrie was vexed at her adherence to a 


, had looked upon her accompanying them, 
asa matter of course. But a sigh, and a 
troubled look in her father’s: face, when 
they were talking over this plan, turned 
hey thoughts in a new channel. 

Mr. March was not a demonstrative 
man. His booksand papers absorbed him 
during much of the little time that he 
spent “ith his family. To Yule, his man- 
ner was more affectionate than any of his 
other children had known it. He was 
proud of her; and “ she ‘s like her mother,” 
he said. 

Yule tried hard to convince herself that 
her duty demanded acquiescence with Car- 
olyn’s and her own wishes. “Did she not 
owe everything to this sister? and now, 
just when she was able to begin to repay 
this vast debt, how could she refuse.’ 
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Carolyn had repeatedly declared that she 
could never be happy away among Stran- 
gers, with Max absent all the day,if she 
could not have the society of her pet. her 
constant companion for so many years, 
' She had no right to refuse her this.” Then 
reason arose, and setting aside with her 
firm hand, this deceitfully pleading heart, 
forced Yule to hear the truth. 

“ Think,” said she, “ your father has al- 
ways been accustomed to a home where 
his comfort is the paramount consideration, 
where he can have his after dinner nap; 
and spend his evenings in dressing-gown 
and slippers, reading, or having you read 
to him, or conversing with his own old 
friends. He is growing old now. Can he 
have all these little wants regarded, living 
with your sister, whose house is filled with 
noisy children, and whose oldest daughter, 
Mary, as you have often heard him say, 
was the yreatest of his minor troubles.” 

This lastargument, Yule could not bridge 
over. Mary Moore, or Mollie. as she was 
called, was Yule’s half niece, and of very 
nearly the same age with herself, but in 
every thing else, the very antipodjes of her 
“sober auntie,” as she loved to style Yule. 
Her lond, ringing voice, and hoydenish 
manners, always set Mr. Marcli’s teeth on 
edge; and Yule’s lieart melted towards her 
father, as she remembered how quietly, for 
the sake of promoting her happiness, he 
had consented to abandon all his long-es- 
tablished habits, and to submit to compan- 
ionship with his pet aversion. She strug- 
gled against the clear, relentless’ indica! 
tions of herduty. “Oh!” she cried, throw- 
ing off all disguise of disinterestedness, 
“I want to live with Carrie, I cannot be 
happy else.” 

Raising her head, after a passionate burst 
of tears, her eyes fell upon her “ Golden 
Treasury,” alittle giltedged book, the con- 
stant companion of her Bible, and which 
had been read daily with it for the prece- 
ding four years. It was one of the Christ- 
mas gifts that Max had left her at his part- 
ing, and was a collection of texts for the 
year, with brief comments on each. She 
opened the book almost mechanically now, 
and re-read these words, written by Max 
_on the fly-leaf. “ When two paths of duty 
perplex thee, and thou knowest not which 


is right fot thee to take; choose that which 
is least pleasant to thyself;” and under- 
neath this. were the words, “For ever . 
Christ pleased-not himself.” 

“T will stay,” said Yale, rising. 

She bathed her face, and was brushing 
her hair, preparatory to, joining her father 
below stairs, when Carolyn entered the 
room. 

“ Do sit down and listen to this letter,” 
she cried, “I am so delighted with it.” 

She opened the sheet, blushing as though 
she heard her lover’s lips speaking the ten- 
der words with which it was filed. “ You 
do not.care to hear all the nonsense at the 
beginning ; this is what I wanted to read 
to,yonuy, He says, 

‘1 have decided to comply with my mo- 
thers wishes, and pitch my tent, at least 
during her life, at Spring Grove. Affairs 
here have so turned out, that I can do this 
with very little disadvantage to myself. I 
I have never willingly given my mother 
pain, I can not.now refuse any thing that 
she asks so urgently. With Emma mar- 
ried and living in Mobile, she would be 
very lonely, did I not return. You will: 
not object toa country life?” The reader, 
most ingeniously, omitted the loving appel- 
lations with which these sentences were 
brightened. ‘ ‘My mother also tells me, 
that there has been a branch of the rail- 
road just completed, which runs within 
three miles of Spring Grove. This brings 
the place within an hour’s ride of the city; 
this will enable me to practice there, for I 
can easily go down every morning. I con- 
fess to a thrill of delight at the thought of 
again living under the old roof-tree, and of 
repurchasing, as I mean to do, allthe lands - 
that originally belonged to it.” 

Thus, often, when His children meekly 
bend theiy shoulders to receive the cross 
which His providence imposes upon them, 
our God substitutes a “ garment of praise” 
for this “ spirit of heaviness.” 

“Ah! Lam so happy,” cried Yule, throw- 
ing her armsaround her sister. Now there 
was no cloud upon the pleasure of Max’s 
return, but neither he nor Carrie ever sus- 
pected with what different feelings Yule 
had anticipated his coming. 

Notwithstanding .Carrie’s engagement 
with Max, there had been, for some years, 
very little intercourse between the female- 
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members of the two families. Mrs. Reade 
rarely stirred from home; a trip to Rich- 
mond was to her a severe undertaking, :wnd 
one for which she had very little inclina- 
tion. Carolyn needed no further proof that 
Max’s choice was approved by his mother, 
when the old lady went to the trouble of 
paying hera special visit. 

Emma Reade had been but one year 
emancipated from her boarding school. 
Six months of that time, she had passed 
with a schoolmate in Mobile. While there, 
her beauty and vivacity captivated Her- 
bert Sully, a citizen of the place. He fol- 
lowed her to Virginia, and when be return- 
ed to Mobile, it was to maké preparations 
for bringing home his bride"the foll@@trig 
autumn. During the intervening etitirher, 
the imperious requirements of lif trdws- 
seau brought Emma often to the city. Car- 
olyn proffered her assistance in the mani- 
fold preparations, and thus a sort of inti- 
macy commenced between them. A few 
weeks after the return of her brother, 
Emma accompanied him in his daily visit 
to Mr. March’s. 

“T am going to make ‘a convenience of 
you, my darling,” cried the young lady, 
embracing Carrie in her usual impetuons 
fashion. “Thave fifty dozen ‘last words’ 
to attend to, visits to dress-makers, @illi- 
ners, etc. ‘The appointed hour makes 
haste.’ Don’t look grave, Max, I believe I 
forgot that was part of a hymn, but it does 
make haste, Carrie, and I shall not be rea- 
dy for it, unless I am on the spot to hurry 
up matters. So, with your permission, my 
blessing, I shall stay with you fora week 
or two, and we will see if you and I to- 
gether, cannot expedite affairs. You know 
you want some experience in these things,” 
she added, mischievously, charmed at mak- 
ing Carrie blush before Max. Soan order 
of things was instituted that gave pleasure 
to every one concerned, except Yule, who 
had no taste for fancy work, and -no liking 
for “ fripperies,” as she classed the thons- 
and and one ornaments, which generally 
delight the souls of her sex. Max liked 
the arrangement vastly. Very few days 
passed of which he did not spend some 
hours at his uncle’s, the convenient pretext 
of “ business” constantly demanding his 
presence in the city. 











His engagement with Carolyn, was 
secret to all out of their immediate family. 
They were not to be married until the fok 
lowing spring, and Carrie did not choose to 
have their love. the football of conversa- 
tion among their common acquaintances, 
during the intervening months. So this 
visit of his sister was most acceptable, be- 
ing a better excuse even than his cousin- 
ship, for Max’s frequent visits. 

One morning when he called, he was 
told that Carolyn and Emma were out, but 
that Yule was in the library. Thither he 
entered, unannounced, and found her seat- 
ed at her desk, but not with her usual 
bright, study face. Her arms were cross- 
ed on the desk, her face buried in them, 
Yule was indulging herself in what she 
styled, “a good, hard cry.”” Springing up 
at his entrance, she tried to escape from 
the room, but Max intercepted her. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” he said, ca 
ressingly. 

This she, at first, flatly refused to do; 
but, little by little, by a most lawyer-like 
cross-examination, he drew from her relue- 
tant lips the long accumulation of “little 
things,” that for the time, had bowed her 
buoyantspirit. Then he summed them up. 

“WhenTlI first came home, I engrossed 
Carrie so completely, that you, excluded, 
became jealous. You did not mind that 
much?” with a ludicrous imitation of her 
deprecating tone. For when I was out of 
the house, she was yours again. But now, 
Emma and I monopolize her entirely. She 
has no time to attend to you, and you even 
fancy that her manner to you is cold; at 
any rate, she laughed this morning, when 
Emma called youwa ‘little pedant,’ because 
you quoted a line from Horace to your fa- 
ther; ‘ you are tired of studying alone, and 
you cant unravel these knotty problems? 
Is thata fair statement of your grievances?” 

His look provoked a little laugh from 
Yule, although she colored painfully. 

“] did not mean to let you know,” sbe 
stammered. “I told you t was nothing. 
I would not be depressed by it, if I were 
not half sick to-day. I shall be all right 
when I have taken a brisk walk. LIoughs 
not to expect to be chief in Carrie’s thoughts. 
I dare say I shall soon learn indepen 
dence.” 
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But the tears in eyes and voice, contradic- 
ted the bold sounding words ; Max‘laid her 
head on his shoulder, and petted her as 
had been his custom years before: “ Now,” 
said he, when the ald smile of eye and lip 
announced the success of his efforts, “ | 
have a spare Lour on my hands, let us use 
it in finding out the difficulty in these les- 
eons.” 

“I think all the difficulties have disap- 
peared now,” answered Yule. 

But Max persisted. “I want to see if 
your mind has kept pace with the growth 
of your body during these four:years. 

All remaining hesitancy jaid down its 
arms before his next sentence. 

“Surely my little sister has not learned 
to be afraid of me?” ; 

The spare hour lengthened into four, and 
when Carolyn and Emma returned from 
their protracted shopping excursion, they 
found Max and Yule still in animated dis- 
eussion. 

“Do you vary your studies, by admitting 
morning visitors?” queried Emma. Max 
spared Yule the trouble of answering. 

“Tam not a visitor, but a private tutor. 
You have taken possession of Carrie, it is 
but fair that I should supply her place to 
Yule. How is it that yon ladies have re- 
turned so early from your morning devo- 
tions ?” 

“Tt is not early,” answered Carrie qnick- 


ty. She did not like to be suspected of ad- 


dictiveness to fashion. 
a’clock..” 


“And I had an engagement at two!” 
Max exclaimed, starting to his feet. “Yule, 
you witch! what have you done with my 
morning? See if I trust myself in your 


company again !” 


“ You have promised,” she cried merrily, 


‘* there is no help for you now, sir.” 


’ “What did Max promise you?” asked 


Carrie. 


She stood before the glass, brushing her 
hair, while Yule, happy to be in her pres- 
ence, busied herself by putting away her 


sister’s wrappings. 


“Is he not kind?” she said, raising her 
“T told 


bright, eager face to her sister's. 
cousin Max that I wanted to study German 
but there was no good teacher in the city 


except Professor Knabe, whom papa will 


“It is nearly three 


not allow me to speak to; so he offers to 
teach me himself; he says hé can ‘easily 
give me an hour each day. Is net ‘he 
kind?” she repeated. ; 
“Wery kind,’ was the ‘grave answer. 
“ But [ cannot approve of the plan. Yule. 
It will be too great a tax upon Mazx’s time, 
and besides, it is my humble opinion that 
you bave already entered upon quite ‘as 
many studies as you ean possibly attend to 
this winter. Do‘you not ‘think that "you 
have?” Ae 
“ | suppose you know best,” was the an- 
swer which Yule deliveréd; with not per: 
fect amiability. The downfall of her pleas- 
ant plan was. teo sudden ; she turned to 
leave the room, but not before Emma had 
seen and commented upon the disappoint 
ment in ber face. 

“It isa great pity that. Max cannot di- 
vide himself between you two,” she said, 
Carolyn caught up her words, : 

“ You know, Emma, it is not because I 
grudge the child Max’s attention, that ] 
oppose this plan; I reatly do not think she 
can do justice’to a new study this winter. 

Emma's insinuation worried her. all 
through the day, but, in the evening, when 
the subject was mentioned to Max, he ac- 
quiesced so quietly in her reasening, that 
her equanimity was quite restored. Yule 
was spending the evening out, so she was 
spared having her disappointment height 
ened by seeing how little it was shared by 
Max. . 

“ What a wise system of education you 
have pursued with that child,” he said, 
looking admiringly at Carrie. “I was 
amazed, this mortring, to find how equally 
her mind has been drawn out upon every 
subject of which it has taken hold. You 
have taught her to think for herself, Carrie, 
a thing almost unprecedented among school 
girls of this day.” 

“ You think, then, that her home-educa- 
tion has not been a failure? asked Mr. 
March, well pleased to have his pet child 
and pet baby praised in a breath. 

“I will give you a sample of her style 
of studying, sir.. Here is a note which she 
made ona fact Stated in her Physical Ge- 
ography, which most girls would have 
read, recited, and never thought of again. 
The statement is, that the Ganges, at its 
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source, is founc issuing from a, glacier. 
This is Yule’s comment on this faet. “The 
Ganges, flowing between fertile banks, 
glowing with the reflection of gorgeous 


flowers and clouds, gemmed at night by 


thousands of stars,and by the lamp boats 
of loving Hindu maids, flows from the fro- 
zen heart of a glacier. Let us be warned 
not to seek too near an acquaintance with 
the world’s greatest benefactors. Content 
to. enjoy the waves of ‘their wide-spread 
influence, as they sweep by us, full of 
blessings, let us not seek to find warmth 
and love at their source, the heart may be 
of ice.” , 

“This is only one of many instances of 
her originality,” continued Max. “She 
will bea rare woman.” 

Emma laughed. “Carrie, I declare I 
would “not allow ‘him to rave so about 
another girl! I am glad I have no younger 
sister to excite Mr. Sully to this degree.” 


“You were always a jealous Puss,” re- 
torted her brother. His careless tone was 
in itself a sufficient refutation of the idea 
suggested, even had it got been followed 
by the loviag look with which he met Car- 
olyn’s eyes. She knew his whole heart 
was hers, yet, when Yule came in, her sis- 
ter was too much occupied with arranging 
the contents of her work-basket, to notice 
her proffered “ good-night” kiss. 

’ “She does not care for me, now that she 
has Max and Emma to love,” thought the 
child, as, with heaving breast and tearful 
eyes, she sought her own little room. 

A few minutes of quiet thought, and the 
sight of her Bible and treasury, which she 
took up for her nightly reading, brought 
better ‘feelings. “Perhaps Carrie did not 
hear me. I spoke crossly to-day, it is nat- 
ural that she should not offer to kiss me 
first.” 


A low knock. at her door, brought Carrie 
into the hall. 

“ Sister,” said the dear child, ‘I am sor- 
ry that I was cross to-day, when you did 
not wish me to study German. You were 
right, and—and Carrie, I cannot sleep 
without a kiss from you. You are not vex- 
ed with me, are you ?” 

The desired kiss and embrace were as 
hearty as Carolyn’s.. “No, I*love you, dear.” 


And Yule went back to her room, and slept 
the sleep of a quiet heart. 

From this time, however, dated the first 
cloud of estrangement between these sis- 
ters. It is not in human nature, however 
perfected, to be always ready to apologize, 
and confess itself in the wrong, especially 
when it thinks another quite as much in 
the wrongas itself. Numberless little mis- 
‘understandings arose, and they did not al- 
‘ways find Yule in the humble. mood that 
had cleared. away the first. She tried to 
possess her soul in patience. “ When 
Emma leaves us, and Carrie and I are 
alone together, we will get on better,” she 
thought. 2 

But, much ef the time between Emma's 
return home and her marriage, Carolyn 
spent with her at Spring Grove, and when 
at home, she was ‘so much occupied with 
errands, etc., and with Max's society, that 
though she was very cheerful and pleas- 
ant, the old, affectionate intercourse be- 
tween the sisters was not resumed. 

For consolation, Yule turned to her stu- 
dies. German was, of course, unattempt- 
ed, but there were very few days in which 
Max did not enliven one of her study 
;hours. ‘To this hour, she at length cameto 
iook forward as to the brightest of the day. 
Her sun was then on the meridian, whether 
the time was in the morning, or at the 
evening twilight, Max’s cheerful spirit 
always revived hers; his hearty encour- 
agement or kindly criticism gave new 
piquancy to her tasks, and Yule, congratu- 
lating upon .the patient philosophy with 
which she was learning to bear Carrie’s 
preoccupation, and changed manner, never 
suspected that her fortitude was only the 
effect of this new element of happiness 
introduced into her life. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








se 
A SONG. 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties, orient deep, 

; These flowers, as in their causes, sleep, 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 
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Ask me no,more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, an& keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more if east or west _ 
The Phenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragramt bosom dies! 


nn ES tO re 


JACKSON’S PART OF THE MARY- 
LAND CAMPAIGN. ; 


BEING A FAMILIAR LETTER TO JUDGE C-———. 


Jackson’s Corrs D’ARMEE, 
October 2ist, 1862. 
Dear Jopar: 

I regret very much that you have recei- 
ved no letter from me since the 16th Au- 
gust last, and I very much fear that I shall 
be unable to give you an interesting ac- 
count of our movements since that date, 
for you know that my powers in that line 
are not remarkably brilliant—however, 
a’importe, I will attempt to gratify you to 
the best of my ability. 

Since the date above, I have passed 
through many scenes of the wildest excite- 
ment and of unutterable horror. No man 
ean have witnessed the scenes which bave 
fallen under my eye, who will not sigh for 
peace. 

After resting from the hard fought field 
of Cedar Creek, the army was called upon 
to enter on a campaign unparalleled in the 
history of war, for the number of battles 
fought, rapidity of marches, ground passed 
over and casualties. If I mistake not, Na- 
poleon’s grand campaign of 1794, was con- 
. sidered as without precedent, and “ a mar- 
vel ;’’—yet within the periad of five months, 
the army, in Virginia, has travelled over 
six. times as much ground, fought seven 
times as many battles, and- met with, fifty- 
fold less loss—receiving in the whole per 
riod. but one check, [at Kernstown.] Ver- 
ily, as we look back, we may exclaim, “If 
the Lord had not'been on our side,’ &c. 

On. the 20th of August, we crossed the 
Rapidan'river, near Pisgah church, about 
eight miles N. E..of Orange Court-House, 
without seeing any signs of a foe, and on 
the evening of the 21st, reached Beverley’s 





Ford, some six miles West of Brandy Sta- 
tion, on the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
Road. Here we were broght up, all stand- 
ing, by the enemy who occupied the left 
bank of the river in force. [You will un- 
derstand that I am speaking of Jackson's 
corps. Longstreet was behind us on ano- 
ther road, trying the river below.] 

After spending the 22nd in amusing the 
enemy, and awaiting the closure of the 
gap between us and Gen. Longstreet, we 
took an offset to the South, and again ap- 
peared at the village of Jeffersonton, on 
the banks of the Rappahannock, opposite 
the Warrenton’ White Sulphur Springs, in 
Fauquier County, and succeeded in pass- 
ing over Early’s Brigade of Ewell’s Divi- 
sion, when a heavy rain so swelled the 
river, as to prevent the further passage of 
troops, and gave us great uneasiness about 
the safety of those already over, as no suc- 
cor could be sent to them, and they, by rea- 
son of the swollen stream, could not retire. 
The next day was spent in repairing the 
bridge at the Springs, which had been de- 
stroyed by the enemy. By night, the Yan- 
kees were massing in force before us at the 
Springs. During the night, Lawton’s Brigade, 
with Gen. Ewell, reinforced Early, and 
though the enemy were gathering on his 
front and flanks, yet he did not retire untal 
the object of the crossing at this point had 
been effected. + 

Gen. Lee did not desire to bring on an | 
engagement here, for reasons which would 
be obvious to yéu, if you could. see the 
ground, and for others which will beconie 
apparent to you as you proceed with this 
narrative; and drew off the two Brigades 
of Early and Lawton, without loss. Sunday, 
Mie 24th, the enemy spent in. shelling the 
woods, where our army was supposed to 
be. Here, our friend, Greenlee. Davidson, 
with his battery, for five hours sustained 
himself with great gallantry, against great 
odds. Tom Brander distinguished him- 
self greatly, and, I trust, his lady love, 
whose beautiful image he. wears next his 
heart, will reward him with her favor, and 
we shall be shortly called on to dance at 
their wedding. 

Major General.R. H. Anderson's Divi- 
sion, had now come up: from Gordonsville, 





and 1? being sufficient to occupy the enemy 
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at this point, while General Longstreet was 
feinting lower down, this corps sweptaway 
up the river, towards Flint Hill, in the 
county of Rappahannock, and when it bad 
passed the hamlet of Amosville, it turned 
suddenly, to the right, and; by a by-road, 
crossed the river somé fifteen miles above 
the Warrenton Springs, over as bad a road, 
and rough a ford, as you could well ima- 
gine for artillery and wagons. This pas- 
sage might have been successfully defend- 
ed by a small force, but no Yankee was 
any where te be found. Avoiding the hills, 
through fields and lanes we passed the 
village of Orleans, to the town of Salem, 
in Fauquier, where the wearied army, af- 
ter a march of twenty-six miles, rested for 
the night. By reference to the map, you 
will find, in tracing this route, that Salem 
is about the same distance from the town 
of Warrenton, to the rear of the right flank 
of the enemy, as we were in bis front in 
the morning. 

By 4 o’clock, in the morning of the 26th, 
we again inclined to the rightand pressed, 
with rapid strides, to the Thoroughfare Gap, 
where the Manassas Gap Rail-Road passes 
through the Bull Run range of mountains. 
Here we surely expected to meet the foe— 
but, thank God, he was unconscious of our 
movement—else a different record might 
have to be made. The veracious Pope, ‘in 
his official report, says the movement of 
Jackson was well known to him, and his 
progress carefully noted. If so, why did 
he not attempt to resist us as he did Long- 
street, two days after? Phe fact is, Johnny 
was so afraid that McClellan or Halleck 
would bear off the palm, as the “ prince of 
liars,” that be willingly perjures himself at 
the risk of being branded fool or coward. 
If he knew of this movement, he demon* 
strated his stupidity ; because for miles we 
were passing through gorges—passes—de- 
files, over the roughest sort of tracks—-for 
roads we did not travel, where possible to 
avoid them—where, at innumerable points, 
a brave band could have checked, if not 
successfully contested our march. The 
fact is, he was wholly ignorant of it, and 
so remained, until we had passed clear 


til startled by developments shortly to be 
recorded. 

I have been since credibly informed, by 
a distinguished Virginian, who at the time 
was in Warrenton—that on all of Monday, 
the whole force of the enemy was drawn 
up in line of battle at the Warrenton 
Springs, and on Monday, at Waterloo, a 
few miles up the river, and had not the 
slightest idea of our movement, till late in 
the night of Monday. Oh, Johnny Pope— 
let McClellan and Halleck look out for 
their laurels. | 

Safely through the Gap, we pushed along, 
and about an hour by sun, we reached 
Gainesville, where Kirby Smith, you will 
recollect, disembarked his troops on the 
2ist of July, 1861. We thought , that 
here, surely, our foot-sore and leg-wearied 
troops would halt—but no !—‘ Head of 
column, to the right,” was given to Ewells 
Division, and right away for Bristow Sta- 
tion we went; upon approaching which, 
our troops were informed, that the gallant 
Stonewall had smelt a Yankee force, and 
they, silence being ordered, broke- off into 
a “double quick.” Twas dark, (very 
dark,) when we reached the station, and 
found the “enemy in force” had dwindled 
down to a mere guard for some military 
stores; we learned, however, that a regi- 
ment or two were at Manassas junction, 
about four miles further. Major General 
Stuart, with the gallant Trimble and Fitz 
Lee, push forward, and by midnight cap- 
tured the entire force, and vast supplies. 
We had quite an exciting time at Bristow, 
in bringing to the trains, returning from 
the Warrenton Junction to Alexandria, for 
more troopsto help poor Johnny Pope. The 
first train, hcwever, escaped, and the 
alarm was given in Washington, by tele- 
gram from. Magassas, while the up trains, 
seeing the fate of their predecessors, took 
the back track to the Rappahannock Sta- 
tion, and gave the jnformation to Heintz- 
elman, 

On the 27th, A. P. Hil’s and Jackson's 
own Division, were ordered from Gaines- 
ville to Manassas, while Ewell's remained 
at Bristow, to await future develosments— 





around him, for the lynx-eyed and lion 
hearted Stuart, was between us and him, 


I went to Manassas. About 11, A. M., the 
New Jersey Brigade, composed of the Ist, 


and thoroughly covered our movement, and; 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth New Jersey Regi- 


he never awoke to a sense of the fact, un-| ments, fresh from Washington, disembark 
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ed from the Orange and Alexandria train, 
some three miles North of the Manassas 
Junction, and, believing that the affair of} 
. the night before was oue of Stuart's raids, 
without cavalry or artillery, they: appeared 
on the plains of Manassas, and right gal- 
lantly, in line of battle, did they approach 
the station where all seemed quiet. It was 
a beautiful sight, as the perfectly dressed 
lines of the well armed and neatly clad 
troops, unsuspicious of evil, came along. 
Of a sudden, flame and smoke burst forth 
from some half dozen 12 pounders, when 
the Yankees, for the first time, felt that an 
army was there to welcome them, and} 
without waiting fora repetition of the sa- 
lote, they wheeled about and in 2.40 style, 
made for a covering in the woods in their 
rear, where more than two-thirds of their 
entire force were killed, wounded or cap- 
‘mred by otr infantry, who: had quietly 
flanked them, while they were moving in 
“martial style to the junction. None would 
have escaped, if we had not failed in our 
attempt to burn the bridge ‘over the Bull 
Run, or if our cavalry had not been enga- 
ged in assisting Ewell in his fight and in 
watching the movements of our army in 
the rear, in the direction of Warrenton. 
We hada gay time over the spoils—and 
verily enjoyed the luxuries which had been 
eollected here for the rcfreshment of “ Doo- 
dies”. What think you of pickled oysters 
-—~lobsters-—smoked beef tongues-——West- 
phalia hams—coflee—sugar, brown and 
white—lemons-—oranges— plums—nuts— 
cakes, besides any quantities of more sub- 
atantial food, in the shape'éf “ hard tack” 
and pork. not to mention a goodly supply 
of brandy, pale aad’ dark—wines of the 
approved brand—rum and whiskey. These 
Yankees seemed to have set themselves 
down here to live—evefy comfort that 
heart could wish, was in the greatest pro- 
fusion, even dovn to tlréir wives—whew !-- 
_ skip this word—dotén and don’t let the 
madam get wind of it} else I may be a suf- 
ferer in her opinion—and, for fear of acci- 
dent, I scratch it otit and insert the word 
“up,” so that, as amended, ‘it shall read, 
*up to, &e.’ 

While we were discuésing these good 
things. that old warhorse, the gallant Ewell, 
was being. engaged i in what, for the num- 
bers engaged, was probably one of the 








most brilliant in the series. of fights, (of 
which it was the first.) which was shortly 
to electrify the world. Ewell had been 
left at Bristow, yon will recollect, to await 
further developments, and had his force 
drawn ont in line of battle. 

Gen. Heintzleman, when the news reach- 
ed him of the attack on the trains, at Bris- 
tow, felt that indeed a raid, but one in 
force, had been committed, and to catch 
“the rebels,” he brings down his whole 
corps. Greatly exceeding Ewell’s force, 
now further wenkened, by the temporary 
withdrawal of Trimble’s Brigade, the ene- 
my came down at a slashing rate, and 
pitched into us with a vim. The battle 
raged along the whole line—here we press- 
ed forward—here we were pressed back 
—now a shout—again—again—when at 
last the whole welkin rang with Joud huz- 
zas, and another tribute of praise to God, 
was acknowledged for the victury be had 
vouchsafed to our handful, over four or five 
times their number of fresh troops—Mec- 
Clellan’s veterans. The enemy being re- 
pulsed, Ewell quietly withdraws his forces 
and rejoined the main body of the corps at 
Manassas. 

Two battles had been fought this day 
and the enemy whipped in both; yet we 
were in an extremely critical condition; 
so apparent and imminent that the vast 
quartermaster, ordnance and commissariat 
stores, so recently captured, had to be com- 
mitted to the flames. This, you will recol- 
lect, was on Wednesday, the 27th of Au- 
gust. Longstreet that day had only reach- 
ed, with the head of his column, the Tho- 
roughfare Gap—where lhe had engaged the 
enemy, but with what result, was unknown 
to us. The enemy was pressing down 
upon us in flank and rear, under General 
Pope, while McClellan was hastening 
from Alexandria, and Burnside from Fred- 
We could not await Long- 
street's arrival; he was thirty miles off, and, 
if intact, he could not get to us until Fri- 
day, and thien in a broken down condition 
—non constat, that he had not been beaten, 
or his passage through the Gap successful- 
ly contested. We had not over 20,000 
men—wearied ‘by continued marches— 
skirmishe-, and vigils, with but a short al- 
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‘lowance of food. “Our train was sixty 
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miles off, and 90,000 of the enemy between 
us and Longstreet. There was no time as 
you may well judge, for delay, and the old 
hero rose to the occasion, and instead of 
flying towards Centreville, and thence via 
Leesburg, to the valley, he bears off to 
Sudley church, already hallowed in the 
history of our revolution, thus closing in 
with the main body of Pope, and shorten- 
ing the distance between him and Long- 
Street, hoping that if forced into an engage- 
ment next day, that Geh. Longstreet would 
be enabled to render him efficient aid, by 
taking the enemy in reverse, and if, per- 
chance, he should be compelled to retreat, 
the way into the valley, by Aldie, was 
open. The wisdom of this movement was 
speedily to be demonstrated, By the light 
of the burning depéts and stores, we leave 
Manassas and wend otr way, under cover 
of night, to the place selected, and resting 
on our arms, our hungry men await the 
conflict. If a pulse beat quicker, twas be- 
cause of a thought of home and its dear 
ones; the recollection of whom animated 
their hearts and moved their arms to deeds 
of valor unexcelled. - Thursday afternoon 
can never be forgotten ; Gaines’ Mill, Cold 
Harbor, even Malvern Hills, are forgotten 
in its remembrance. About 6, P. M., on 
come the Yankee hosts; confident in the 
strength of numbers to overwhelm-ou: gal-; 
lant band. It wasa sight to look- upon; 
brigade follows brigade; how few to re- 
turn; the serried host of Yankees bite the 
dust, and the setting sun shed its last rays 
on the Confederate banner, floating in tri- 
umph over the battle fleld. Night closes 
the scene, and amid the dying and the 
dead, our army, with grateful thanks to 
God, sleep—no! rest on their arms, ready 
to renew the contest when another day 
shouki come. The heroic, Ewell, the gal- 
lant Taliaferro, and the accomplished Trim- 
ble were wounded, and their lo3- from 
their commands, at this present juncture, 
was severely felt. Ewell has since lost 
his leg. — 

After a night of anxious solicitude, our 
patriotic army respond to reveille, ready to 
strike again “for their altars and their 
fires.” They believed that God was on 
our side—they had fought the day before 


-with almost countless numbers, and whip-| embankments, affording a very respectable 





ped thfe enemy—they had learned that 
Longstreet had driven them before him— 
knew that he, with his gallant cohorts, 
were near at hand—they felt the presence 
of the noble Lee, and in that presence © 
were assured, under Providence, of suc» 
cess, 

How, then, did each heart beat as they 
heard the tramp of the insolent foe, and 
the rumbling of his artillery, as it shook 
the very earth, and yet how patiently did 
we awaittheonset At last all was ready 
—the enemy comes, and thousands sleep 
their lust sleep, left in the hands of their 
foes, while whole divisions of their comrades 
turn their backs upon them, to seek shelter 
in the woods and behind the distant hills, 

Again has our Heavenly Father smiled 
upon us, and the battle is ours, and yet the 
fight is not over. Atl felt that the great— 
and oh, that it might be the final—struggle, 
was yet to come, when all the powers of 
both sides were to be put forth to the ut- 
most. A long, dreary, anxious night was 
before us; another day of deadly strife, 
and who should live to record its issue. 

Saturday, the ever memorable 30th Au- 
gust—our men, sleepless. and yet unfed. 
The morning is spent in arranging the 
lines. By the mancuvres of the two pre- 
ceding days, the. position of the beiliger- 
ants was somewhat reversed. Being un- 
acquainted, myself, with the topography of 
the country, and having no map with the 
localities marked, to which 1 can refer you, 
I can only say that, on this day, the Yan- 
kees. held very much the same lines oceu- 
pied by our army on the 21st July, 1861, 
after it was discovered the enemy were 
attempting, to turn our Jeft flank, and we 
changed front, forming, line of battle per- 
pendicular to, Bull Rin. 

Groveton is.a.lamiet on the turnpike 
from Centreville to. Warrenton; Sudley 
church and mill are.on the Bull Run, to 
the left of the pike, and the independent 
line of the Manassas road, an unfinished 
work, lies somewhat, between, running 
within 150 yards of the church. The left 
wing of our army, (Jackson's corps,) oc- 
cupied the bed of this road, while Long- 
street’s corps_was stretched to the right of 
the turrpike. The bed of the road, at the 
point referred to, is a series of cuts and 
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substitute for field works. Here; on the 
extreme left, lies Pender, (of A. P. Hill's 
Division,) who was eager for the fray, 
though he had been nearly scalped the day 
before; next to Hill’s came Ewell’s, now 
commanded by Lawton, and then Jackson’s 
own, under Starke; all weakened by three 
day's fighting and exhausted by want of 
sleep and food. About 2, P. M., the ball 
is opened, and the attack is made on our 
whole line—some four miles of front. 
Across the plains comes. Yankee Doodle, 
pressing brigade upon brigade; as soon as 
one is discomfited or wearied, which gen- 
erally happened upon the delivery of the 
first volley, a fresh one takes its place, and 
their supplies seem to be inexhaustible— 
and they push on up to the very brink of 
the cuts and embankments, but it was all 
that mortals could do to reach them—all 
that was then lefi was to die. The ground 
was literally covered with the dead and 
dying, and yet fresh numbers come on,| 
only to swell the grand total of killed and 
wounded. Here A. P. Hill, and Lawton, 
and Pender, and Areher, and Branch, and 
Field, and Starke, and Grigsby, and Early, 
(our old friend, soft as a melting sunbeam 
in peace, but a verit&ble tiger in battle,) 
with old, Stonewall himself admiring, ap- 
plaud their gallant men and cheer them on 
to yet more arduous duties. One more 
grand effort the Yankees essay, but their 
fate had been recorded—when half way 
up the plain, in their lest struggle, they 
falter—up goes a shout through aur lines, 
and dash away went our boys at the “ pas 
de charge,” when poor Jonathan took to his 
heels, and the rout of Manassas the first 
was re-enacted. Away over the hills and 
plains they fly, not yet ceased their fligh: 
wher night and sheer exhaustion had for- 
ced our men to yield the pursuit. This 
was the night of nights—who can pourtray 
it—thousands upon thousands rend the air 
with groanings and shrieks, not to be de- 

scribed—for miles, from flank to flank, the 
ground lies covered with the dead and 
wounded blue coats ; while, on the.extreme 
right, from a heute distance, the earth 
seemed clothed in habiliments of red; 
here the red breeched Zouave found his 
resting-place. In the four days, thirty-five 
thousand Doodles, paid a tribute to South- 
ern valor, and rebaptized the fields of 


Manassas with fire and blood. Here, the 
Crichton Lee, with but one peer in the his 
tory of uninspired men, showed to the 
mendaciots Pope, the face of his enemy, 
who, being appalled, showed his back and 
fled, to hide his own ignominy in _— 
against his own officers. 

Four days fighting—four season | sure 
ly now is a time for rest; surely the pangs 
of hunger are ‘now to ih appeased. A 
scant allowance of beef is doled out; no 
bread—and as the wearied men and offi- 
cers are. gathered, on Sunday morning, 
around the campefires, toasting, small bits 
of beef, which they had stuck on the ends 
of ramrods, swords and sticks, the _order 
comes “to arms!” and by 2, P. M., Jack- 
son’s corps is en route for a, flank move- 
ment, and by night; he is, fifteen miles on 
his way to Fairfax,C. H,, and here, at 
Pleasant Valley, on the evening of the 31s} 
Aucust, on the pike from Alexandria to 
Aldie, they had the first nights’ undistur- 
bed rest, since, they took up the line of 
march, on Monday, the 25th. Supperless, 
they went to bed—the ground for a couch, 
and the blue-tented sky for a covering. 

On Monday, the Ist of September, being 
in close proximity to the enemy, both at 
Fairfax and Centreville, we advanced cau- 
tiously, and when we arrived within about 
three miles of the former and four of the 
latter, about 4, P. M., the enemy attackod 
us in heavy ferce, and 
of little over an’ hour, we repulsed him 
with great loss to. him—here, his generals, 
Kearney and Stevens were ‘killed. Dur- 
ing this fight, there was as heavy a_ fall of 
rain as | ever saw—it was rather hard to 
say which was the most annoying. the bul- 
lets or the rain; but, luckily, | 
and the rain of bullets and water ceased. 
In this battle, our old friend, Col. Alexan- 
der Taliaf‘rro, received a very painful 
wound in the hand. I am. very sure you 
will be gratified to learn, that he has won 
in this war the hslucledtioe and respect of 
officers and men; ; his urbanity is only ex- 
celled by his heroism. This wound up 
the battles around’ Manassas, where the 
enemy’s loss, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to not less than forty-five thous- 
and men. Wherécan such another record 
be found; 
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er a hard fight,_ 


night set in~ 


ruch a loss ou the one side, 
while our’s, thank God, was a fraction un: . 
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der five thousand. In no one of the fights 
was the enemy’s force less than three to 
our one. 

On Tuesday, the whole army, Longstreet 
being now up, rested and was fed; the first 
day’s full feeding since the 25th ult. 

On Wednesday, we left the Aldie and 
Alexandria pike, and pushed across the 
country by Vienna on the Loudoun and 
Hampshire ‘Rail-Road, and reaching the 
Leesburg and Alexandria turnpike, we 
rested at Dranesville, rendered famous by 
the brilliant battle fought by J. E B. Stuart, 
the yenr before, with 1,200 men, against 
three brigades of the Doodles ; and here, 
en passent, tet me say, that no one officer 
contributed more to the success of the sum- 
mér campaign, thus far, than this “ dashing 
light dragoon,” agsisted, as he efhciently 
was, by Fitz Lee, who had, before this, 
gallantly won and now gracefully wears 
three stars and a wreath; and just here I 
desire you to understand, that in the men- 
tion of the names of officers, 1 only speak 
af those who are personally known to us, 
or with whom I was brought inimediately 
in contact, belonging to Jackson’s corps. 
Our friends Mahone, (who was wounded 
on the 30th.) Kemper and Pryor. of Long- 
street's corps, greatly distinguished them- 
selves. 


Thursday we reached Leesburg, and on 
Friday, by midday, we had crossed the 
Potomac and entéfed into “ Maryland, my 
Maryland.” Allhearts were joyous; each 
man felt himself the redeemer of Mary- 
land; all eyes were strained to meet the 
plaudits of a people to be liberated from 
an odious thraldom ; each hand was ready 
to return the grateful grasp of a freed na- 
tion; but all looked in vain. No heart 
beat there in unison with ours; no hand 
outstretched to greet us. Countless thous- 
ands did not stand on the banks of the no- 
ble river to welcome us to their shores. 
“All seemed desolate, surely there were no 
inhabitants “in all the border.” Miles are 
passed over; here and there a faint voice 
would say, “ welcome, General Jackson,” 
and as we would turn to catch its owner, 
it would be to find that a gentle girl, or a 
venerable matron, had greeted our chief. 
while the stalwart man, or the strapping 
youth beside them, was dumb; no smile 


and deubting fears stood out in unmistake- 

able characters on his countenance. At 

the Three Springs, we did meet some half 
dozen old’ men, and two or three young 

girls, who were joyful and very hearty in 

their congratulations, and one old gentle 

man, in the exuberance of his emotions, 

gave old Stonewall a grey charger, which, 

by-the-by, came near putting out the old 

fellow’s light. On the next day, Saturday, 

the 6th, we entered the City of Frederick, 

passing over the most beautiful country 

the eye of man ever rested on, yet there 

was no demonstration in our favor; no 

shout went up of welcome; no cheer to 

our banners, and we were constrained to 

believe, that however much the people 
might be with us, and desire to be redeem- 
ed, it was much more clear that they de 

sired their redemption to be worked out 
for them, without any aid fiomthem. On 
Saturday, we could buy any thing wé 
wanted at Maryland prices, for Confede- 
tate money ; on Monday, Confederate war 
prices were asked, and confederate money 
was refused. Having learned that nothing 
was to be taken from them, the merchants 
shut up their stores, and the farmers their 
barns, and it soon became painfully appa- 
rent that starvation would be our lot, if we 
remained in that State. By this time the 
whole army had become disgusted with 
Maryland, and with joy did we receive the 
order, on Wednesday morning, to move, as 
we believed, for Pennsylvania. Oh, how 
we stretched out—Pennsylvania! and then 
our hearts swelled in contemplation of do- 
ing unto the “low Dutch,” what their vile 
debris had perpretrated on our people 
Broad acres and fat horses loomed up be- 
fore us. We cast all our troubles qway, 
forgot our Weariness; even the cold shoul- 
der Maryland had presented, and gave an 
earnest in Our tramp, that we were ready 
for any work which our general might cut 
out for us. We halted for the night near 
Boonsboro’, on the national road, about ten 
miles from Hagerstown, while a regiment 
of cavaly, (ist Virginia, Col. Brien.) pre- 
ceded us into Pennsylvania. Here a little 
excitement was created, in which some of 
your friends were personally interested for 
atime. After the army had halted, seve- 
ral gentlemen rode into the village. a mile 





on his face; no lustre in his eye; doubt 
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dinners, innocent of the remotest suaspi- 
cion that there was a Yaukee within tweu- 
ty‘miles of us. But while busily engaged, 
some in making purchases, and others in 
getting where they could procure some: 
thing to eat, in dashed a company of Yan- 
kee cavalry, and rushing down the streets, 
startling the inhabitants, and eausing the 
venturous officers to feel somewhat uncom- 
fortable ; while others, who were coming 
into town, were put to flight by the blue 
coats making along the wide and beautiful 
road, as pretty a race as you have seen for 
years. If the Yankees had delayed their 
dash five minutes, they would have canght 
th® brave General Starke, and several of 
his ard Stonewall’s staff; but they had too 
much the start, and the Feds: hauled up 
the instant they found themselves driving 
into our camp. Accordingly, “by fours, 
right about!” they returned to Boonsboro’. 
and proceeded to search for your old friend, 
Major Doswell, Captain Starke—of Gen. 
Starke’s stafl—and Col. French, aid-de- 
camp to the Governor of Virginia, a guest 
of Gen. Jackson. The latter was demand 
ed by name, and some of the troops bad 
actually dismounted to search the house in 
which he was said to be concealed, when, 
like an avalanche, down came a portion of 
the Black Horse, under Lieuts. Payne and 
Redmond, driving the enemy, who fled in- 
continently, for three quarters of a mile. 
killing one, ygpunding three, including the 
commanding officer, and capturing three 
horses; a gallant thing for eight men 
against twenty-five. It was quite amusiny 
to see our boys, who had been penned for 
three quarters of an hour, as they came 
out from their respective hiding places. 
On Thursday, at early dawn, the army was 
put in motion towards Hagerstown. al! 
st.ll confident that by midday we should 
be in Pennsylvania, but what poor short- 
sighted mortals soldiers are; afier we hac 
passed Boonsboro’ a mile, we suddenly lett 
the national road and bore away to the 
Potomac, which we crossed at Williams 
port, and, early on the next day, we enter: 
ed Martinsburg, the enemy, under Genera 
White, baving retired to Harpers’ Ferry 
the night before. . 
I wish you could have witnessed onr re 





amply repaid us for all our labors and toils 
ef the preceding formight, and it would 
have been delightful to have spent 
sume days here, but our general had 
no time for hospitalities. After a few 
hours, our column took up its*ine for Ha» 
pers’ Ferry, and on Saturday, about’ mid- 
day, we camped, within three miles of the 
Ferry, and proceeded to. invest the place. 
Now, for the first: time, it appeared to us, 
that for the Yankee army, at this place, we 
tad trudged throngh Maryland. Here we 
learned that McLaws: was. to occupy the 
Maryland heights, and Walker to hold the 
Loudoun hills, while: Jackson’s corps in 
front, was to complete the investment 
The day wore on, but there were no signs 
of our friends on the Maryland or Loudoun 
Hills. Signal after'sigual was made, yet 
no response from either height ; low an- 
noying. We knew that McClellan, with 
rapid strides, was pushing on to its relief, 
and that time, ever of moment in military 
matters, was now an essential to the last 
degree. Sunday morning comes; Loudoon 
answers; Maryland still silent; at last she 
responds ; our lynes are drawn out and ad- 
vanced. A. P Hill; (1 wish you could see 
im on the battlefield, he’ looks like the - 
very God of War,) on the right; Ewel’s, 
division in the centre,and Jackson’s own 
left, completing the circle from the Poto- 
mnac to the Shenandoah rivers; and all! ie 
now ready for the assault at coming dawn. 
Monday comes, and, as with oné consent, 
the hills salute the rising sun “ with bombs 
bursting in the air;” the enemy weakly 
takes up the challenge, and aftera few fee 
ble rounds, hangs out the token of surren- 
ler, just as A. P. Hill had reached within 
a couple of hundred yards of the outer 
works, and was about to make his charge. 
Chis noble soldier immediately sent forth 
Lieut. Chaniberlayne, of his staff, to en- 
nire the meaning of the signal, who, at 
10. A. M.; receives the sword of General 
White, a Chicago tailor, whose period of 
wief authority bad been euddenly termi- 
‘rated by the inexorable Jackson, whore 
ippetite for commissary stores had been 
whetted by information that there were 
arge depots of such supplies in the town. 
Jur boys were terribly disappointed, and 





ception by the women of this town; it 
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- render, forall felt that the. craven army of 


Yankees, yielding without the show of a 
fight, could add nothing to the glory of the 
army of Northern Virginia. We captured 
immense stores of all kinds, vast supplies 
ef ammunition, large numbers of field 


“pieces, and a great many horses and ne- 


groes. The terms given by Jackson, were 
exceedingly liberal, and Gen. White, true 
to his “cabbaging’” proclivities, greatly 
abused them. «. The officers were allowed 
their private property, and. under this pri- 
vilege, every officer down: to the lowest 
cub, rode off taking with them a large num- 
ber of. negroes, claiming that they had 
brought them from the North with them ; 
several of these slaves were recognized as 
they were passing over the river as the 
property of people in Jefferson, and de- 
livered to their true owners. I, myself. 
witnessed the attempt of a Yankee cap- 
tain to steal one of these slaves, asserting 
that he was the servant of the “ tailor” 
general, and. had brought him from New 
York with him; but the contraband told 
wha his master was, when the Yankee 
looked as mean as only a Yankee can look. 
Seventeen wagons were loaned the cap- 
tive officers to take off their baggage, which 
were returned, after several applications, 
in a most dilapidated condition, by the 
“ young Napoleon.” 
_ On Sunday, preceding the surrender, two 
battles were fought in Maryland ; one near 
Boonsboro’, by D. H. Hill, of Longstreet's 
corps—the other at Crampton’s Gap, by a 
portion of McLaw’s division. In this last, 
the 6th and 12th Virginia regiments held 
the pass for two.hours and a half against 
mine brigades of the enemy, and retired 
only after their ammunition had been en- 
tirely exhausted. Why this handful were 
not reinforced in proper time, is a question 
[cannot answer. I suppose the authori- 
ties were satisfied, as I have heard of no 
steps being had against the brigadier, whe 
was charged with the defence of the pass, 
the loss of whjch gave to the enemy the 
pléasant valley, so important to him in all, 
respects, and especially essential in case 
of his rout higher up the river. 

Leaving a small foree to gather up the 
stores, Jackson, on Monday evening, mov-} 
ed his corps towards Shepherdstown, and’ 





on Tuesday rejoined Longstreet, on the 
Antietam, near the town of Sharpsburg, in 
Maryland, where, on the next day, Was 
fought one of the fiercest battles of the war, 
in which the enemy were most thoroughly 
whipped. We had only twenty-five thous- 
and men in the fight, and yet the Yankée’s 
acknowledged loss exceeded this number. 
The grand army of the Union, under the 
lying satrap, whipped by 25,000 men— 
twenty-five thousand ragged, shoeless, dir- 
ty Confederates. Me Hercule! Here again, 
tardiness on the part of one of our gene- 
rals, preserved the enemy from a rout— 
defeat he had received-—for he had attack- 
ed us with all his army corps, (save Fitz 
John Porter, which was in reserve.) and 
we had repulsed him on every side, and 
on the left had driven him with Jackson's 
corps, more than a mile, and held the bat- 
tlefiekl. Three times, on Thursday, did 
flags of truce come in for leave to bury 
their dead, and three times refused, be- 
cause unauthorised by McClelland. In 
this battle old Early excelled himse]f, and 
the Stonewall brigade went deepest into the 
fight, under the gallant Grigsby, who is 
never so happy as when engaged with the 
enemy. Maj. Gen. Stuart, ever active, 
finding no room for his cavalry, took charge 
of the artillery on the left and contributed 
much to the success of the day. The 
brave and noble Starke, the gallant Branch, 
and. the heroic, Garland, *¥ laid down 
their lives upon the altar of their country, 
and our brothers’ blood cries out for ven- 
geance. 


If the enemy were so badly handled at 
Sharpsburg, you may well ask, why did we 
not press on the success? Answer—Two 
divisions failed to come up in time, and 
when they did come, left in front, the gol- 
den moments were wasted in counter- 
marching the whole command by regi- 
ments, thus allowing the enemy to occupy 
a wood, which if first possessed by the 
tardy general, who was repeatedly ordered 
forward to occupy it, and who was urgent- 
ly implored by the gallant, glorious Hood, 
who offered to pilot him, would have in- 
sured the total route of the Yankee army. 
If these divisions had pressed forward, we 
would have driven the enemy to the very 
gates of Washington. You will remem- 
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ber, too, that our army had dwindled to 
25,000 men, and they, worn out by the ra- 
pidity of our movements and continual 
fighting. Why so much straggling? There 
is only one explanation to my mind, 
and that i8, that our men had become tho- 
roughly disgusted with Maryland, and were 
unwilling’ to fight for people who evident- 
ly looked upon us as enemies, and not as 
brothers. : 

All day Thursday we offered battle to 
“ Nap,” who, content with the labors of the 
day before, declined the challenge ; and 
“ow comes the feat of the campaign, the 
recrossing of the Potomac in the face of a 
foe four or five times our number, without 
material loss of any thing. By one single 
ford, we crossed our artillery, wagons and 
troops in twelve hours, without interrup- 
tion, and not urtil the rear guard had pass- 
ed, did they attempt to interfere with us, 
and then at long taw, with his 20 1b. Par- 
rots, which was a fruitless expenditure of 
ammunition. 

It is due to'Maj. Harman, of the General 
Staff, to say, that his prompt decision and 
unwearied efforts contributed greatly tothe 
rapid and successful passage of the river. 
Sitting on his horse, in the middle of the 
tiver, cooling himself with a palm-leaf 
fan, directing the artillery and wagon 
trains and the troops, he seemed the per- 
fect picture of a quartermaster in chief, 
and one could but admire the nonchalance 
with whieh he would rip at this driverand 
storm at that. He won promotion if he 
does not get it, 

Our army was too weak to attack the 
enemy+-was worried out with fighting and 
marching, was almost famished, with no 
means of supply on the North bank,of the 
river, hence aretrograde movement was ne- 
cesSary, beeanse the facilities of crossing 
‘the Potomac were too contracted to hope 
to supply our wants, with the ordinary 
transportation. Our whole loss in Mary- 
land, including the battles of Sunday and 
the capture of Harpers’ Ferry, was inside 
of seven thousand men, while that of the 
enemy, according te their own confession, 
was over forty thousand men in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 

The right bank of the river, at Boteler’s 
mill, where the passage of the river was 


effected, was defended by some forty pie 
ces of artillery, and three brigades. of in- 
fantry, under Brigadier Gen. Pendleton, 
whom we left to watch, the enemy, while 
the main body retired a few miles behind 
Shepherdstown. During the evening of 
Friday, a small body of the enemy crossed 
over and stole away some (4), pieces from 
the general, and returned to pilot over 
during the night a large force, supposed to 
consist of at least three divisions; whom 
A. P. Hill whipped back with little diffi- 
culty, with great loss to them; the river 
was filled with floating bodies. It is esti- 
nmted that the enemy must have lost more 
than two-thirdsof his force in this engage- 
nent. He made an unsuccessful effort to 
throw over reinforcements, but Hill soon 
put an “estoppel” on this movement. 
Since then, nothing-of any importance has 
occurred, except Stuart’s raid, of which you 
have read his report. 

I have written to you a very loose, and 
I fear, uninteresting sketch of our summer 
campaign. I have a thousand othet things 
to tell you when we meet; but I must/not 
omit paying a feeble tribute to the intrepi- 
dity of Ex-Governor Smith, Colonel of the 
49th Virginia volunteers; his condact in 
every field has elicited praise from all; 
and if hesdon’t get promotion now, merit 
ean't win it. He is “Extra Billy” in- 
deed, and by his gallantry and his blood,. 
shed in her defence, has shown his devo- 
tion to the mother who has cherished him, 
and crowned him with the. highest honors 
in her gift! Noble, gallant warrior ! ‘patri- 
ot! statesman! 

I am, yours truly. 
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THE WATER SPRITE’S BRIDAL, 


Dedicated to Mrs. Eugene McLane. 


e 
BY TENELLA. 


The San Antonio river, which has its 
source at the foot of the Guadalupe Hills, 
is one of the most beautiful streams in Tex- 
as. 


It bursts, as a litle childonce express- 
ed it, ‘ready grown up,’ from a rocky re- 
cess, twenty feet deep, and four or five in 
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the bottom with water cresses in all stages) 
of vegetation, from the vivid green of the 
budding leaf, to the rich erimson or gold of 
the passing one; and when the sun shines 
into it, seems lined with a tapestry of jew- 
éls woven on a ground-work of silver. 
Near it may almost always be found in 
bloom a small white lily, as fragrant as the 
tube-rose. It springs up a‘ all seasons after 
a heuvy shower, and will, in a single night: 
cover the prairie as the stars do the hea- 
vens. Its pure white blossoms area fit em- 
blem of that perfect love shadowed forth in 


the following allegory : 


On the borders of a river 
[n our sunny Southern land, 
Long ago a Fairy Princess 
Dwelt with her attendant band. 
Hidden from all mortal vision 
Was each tiny elfin shape, 
Seeming now a darting sunbeam 
Mid the olive and the grape; 
Now a sparkle on the water 
As it gurgling glides along, 
While its ever murm’ring ripple 
Was the echo of their song. 
Sporting in its limpid coolness 
If they splashed the water high, 
It was but the cascade foaming ~— 
When it caught a mortal’s eye; 
If in fairy. frolic leaped they 
From the river in their play, 
Instantly they seemed bright rainbows 
Woven in the dashing spray. 
If they lurked ‘mid leafy shadows 
Quivering sunbeams sparkled there, 
If they danced upon the meadow 
Dewy fragrance filled the air. 
Sights and sounds of nature were they 
Unto mortal eye and ear, 
But the Water Sprite might see them - 
In their fairy forms appear. 
Hid behind the cascade’s curtain 
Lurking in the golden sand, 
Peeping from some mossy crevice, 
Ofi he watched the fairy band. 
Carelessly they bathed and sported 
All unconscious they were seen, 
Feeding thus, his growing passion, 
For their loved and lovely queen. 
Eagerly he watched her daily 
s she laid her robes aside, 





And with her attendant maidens 
Plunged into the cooling tide. . 
There each day she longer lingered 
Whilst his passion stronger grew, 
Till he almost was a mortal 
In the suffering that he knew. 
Now with rainbow hopes elated, 
Then in deep.and black despair, ., 
Trembling with lis sweet emotion 
Swayed by trifles light as air. 
Luring her with wiles most Joving 
To the shay river side, 
Rushing when he saw her coming 
"Neath the lily leaves to hide, 
But one day the fairy came not, 
In the meadow did not stray, 
Though he listened, watched and waited 
Through a long, long summer’s day ; 
Bursting then each fear that bound him 
All his passion uncontrolled, 
Wildly leaping in his bosom 
Through his veins like lava rolled. 
Eagerly he sought his treasure, 
All along the river side, 
Burning now to tell the feeling 
Heretofore hie sought to hide. 
In a wooded dell he found her 
Weeping ‘neath a linden tree, 
Not a thought of self came o’er him 
As he lowly bent his knee. 
“Who hath wounded thee, my darling?” 
Were the words that from him burst, 
Not his passion, but her sorrow 
Stirred his gen’rous spirit first. 
Starting from him in amazement, 
Up the little fairy sprang, 
And the pride of all her lineage 
In her startled accents rang: 
“Who are you who dares to seek me 
When I fain would be alone?” 
But he felt surprise was struggling . 
With the anger of her tone— 
Lifted were tlie gates of silence; 
Love like wine now mace him bold, 
Wondering at his former shyness, 
All his passion then he told. 
Anger vanished as she listened ; 
Trembling with a new-born bliss, 
Timidly she nestled near him 
And received his glowing kiss. 
In a warm bright stream electrie 
To her lip his passion thrilled, 
And with rosy hues advancing 
All his snowy bosom filled 
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Like a lily bud unfolding 
In the flowing month of May, 
Unto, love her soul expanded 
As upon his heart she lay. 
Love—the pure—the glowing passion 
Weils from Nature's throbbing heart, 
And though mortals quaff it deepest 
Spirits also claim a part. 
With their joy they taste its sorrow— 
So the Wood Nymph and the Sprite : 
Found that Nature’s bright elixir, 
Was not all unmixed delight. 
Waking from his blissful reverie 
In her ear he whispered low 
“Wilt thou wed with me, my darling?” 
And she sighing, answered “ No”— 
“ Knowst thou not that woodland fairies 
Only wed among themselves? 
We are flowers, and like them wither 
If we mate with other elves; 
Should I yield me to thy wooing 
I'd no longer be a fay, 
Wedded to a Water Spirit 
Half my power would fade away.” 
“But,” he pleaded, “in my kingdom 
Thou shalt share each gift of mine; 
For the moment that I clasp thee 
Half my nature melts in thine; 
Queen cf both the wood and water 
Shall my litile princess reign, 
Neither Water-Sprite nor Fairy, 
But a mingling of the twain.” 
Thus he wooed—and wooing won her, 
Doubts and fears were laid aside, 
And she passed into the river 
As the Water-Spirit’s bride. 
To his bosom fondly clinging, 
Downward from the light of day— 
Downward from the sun and flowers 
Sank the half unconscious fay ; 
Down to where earth’s deepest fountains 
Bubbled from their sands of gold, 
And her subterranean rivers 
From their hidden sources rolled. 
Cold and dark to her, those caverns 
Which to him were warm and bright, 
And but half a water spirit 
Soon she trembled with affright. 
Tenderly he soothed and cheered her— 
Drew her closer to his side, 
As her lingering fairy nature 
Vainly she essayed tc hide, 





But he felt it quivering in her— 
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Saw his bliss to her was pain, 
And so true and pure his passion 
That he bore her back again. 
Then—the long imprisoned river 
Following as he upward went, 
With a mighty leap exultant 
Through its rocky arches rent ; 
Rent them as love rends the fetters 
Prudence will 'gainst passion urge 
When the glowing waves of feeling 
In a mortal’s bosom surge— 
Darkly through its hidden caverns 
Still the river might have rushied, 
But the rock by love was smitten 
And its waters outward gushed. 
Onward, upward, bubbling, gushing 
‘In a silver stream they rise, 
Till in sun-light mid the flowers 
Once again the Fairy lies. 
Welling from a rocky basin, 
Shaded by o’erhanging vines— 
Peaceful as a sleeping infant 
Now its placid water shines. 
Thus—the fairy legend telleth— 
Yonder lovely river first } 
As a spirit’s bridal chamber 
From its hidden sources burst; 
Not for it the small beginning, 
“Winning tribute as it flows”— 
But at once, in perfect being, 
Aphrodite-like it rose. 
Sacred unto Sprite and Fairy 
Still its lovely birth-place seems, 
And the sparkle of their presence 
On its rippling water gleams. 
Rainbow tints are o'er it glinting, 
Silver rocks around it shine, 
Whilst, like tapestry, the cresses 
All its inward chambers line. 
Every hue that autumn flingeth 
O’er the leaves that wave in air, 
Mingled with the green of summer 
Have the Spirits woven there; 
Shining through the limpid water 
Every perfect leaflet bright 
Sparkles like a brilliant jewel, 
With an opalescent light. 
Woodland flowers of every color 
Round its rocky sides are hung, 
Whilst o’er all a misty vapor 
Like a silver veil is flung. 
Snowy lilies round it ghsten, 
Shedding fragrance on the air, 
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Emblems ef: the trieksy spirits 
Who are ever hovering there. 
Almanitas, I have named them, 
For it meaneth “ little fairy,” 
And ike Sprites they come and vanish 
From the bosom of the prairie ; 
Springing after every shower 
In all seasons of the year, 
Fresh and pure as crystal dew-drops 
Do their starry blooms appear. 
Neither land ner water lilies 
But a mingling of the twain, 
Seeming from the clouds deseending 
In the falling drops of rain. — 
Like a shining»silver ribbon 
Waving in a gentle breeze, 
Onward glides the lovely river 
Under. overhanging trees, — 
Sleeping now in darkest shadow 
Still and deep its water flows, 
Flashing like ten thousand diamonds, 
Laughing, leaping on it goes— 
- But a magic spell is o’er it, 
Haunting all its winding way 
With the mem’ry of that wooing 
And the. Spirit’s Bridal Day. 





CONFEDERATE CHIEFTAINS. 


BY’ P. W. ALEXANDER. 
ROBERT E, LEE. 


The Confederacy is fortunate in having 
such a man as General Lee in-its service. 
He is still in the prime and vigor of physical 
and intellectual manhood, being about fifty- 
five years ofage. He is six feet in height, 
weighs abont one bundred and ninety 
pounds; is erect,-well formed, and of im- 
posing appearance ; has clear, bright, be- 
nignant black eyes, dark gray hair, anda 
heavy gray beard. He is exceedingly plain 
in his @ress, and one looks at his costume 
in vain for those insignia of rank for which 
most oflicers “show such a weakness. He 
wears an unassuming black felt hat; with 
a narrow’ strip of ‘gold lace around it, and 
a plain’ Brigadier’s coat, with three stars on 
the collar, but without the usual braiding 
on the sleeves. He travels and sleeps in 
an ambulance, when the army is in mo- 
tion, and oceupies a tent when it is station- 
ary, and not the largest and best house in 


Mhe neighbourhood, asis the eustonvof some 
officers. In a few words, he cares bat lit- 
tle for appearances, though one of the 
handsomest mén in the Confederacy,“and 
is content to take the same fare his sol- 
diers get. 

Im character and personal deportment, 
he is all that the most ardent patriot can 
desire. Grave and dignified, he is yet 
modest and painfiilly distrustful of his own 
abilities. The descendant of a gallant of- 
ficer of the elder revolution, the husband 
of the grand daughter (by adoption) of 
Gen. Washington, the inheritor of aJarge 
estate, and the trusted leader of a great and 
victorious army, he is nevertheless acces- 
sible to the humbliest and most ragged sol- 
dier in the ranks, courteous to his officers, 
just. and kind to. citizens, and withal, and 
above all, a meek and humble christian. 

During the time the army was in Mary- 
land, an officer of high position in the coun- 
try suggested a number of reasons to Gen. 
Lee in support of a grave measure then 
under discussion. Amng others, he re- 
marked to him, that he was trusted by his 
Government, had the hearts of his soldiers, 
and pdssessed the entire confidence of his 
country, and that the army, the Govern- 
ment and the people reiied upon his patri- 
otism and genius. Tears rushed to his 
eyes, and he exclaimed, “ Do not say that 
—do ‘not say that. I am sensible of my 
weakness, and sucha responsibility as your 
remark implies would crush me to the 





earth.” He said, in the course of the same 





conversation, that there was nothing he so 
{much desired as peace and independence. 
All he had and all he hoped for—all that 
ambition could suggest or glory give—he 
would freely give them all to stop the flow 
of blood and secure freedom to the coun- 
try. He did not doubt that these blessings 
would come in due season; but he wanted 
them now, and would readily sacrifice 
every thought of personal aggrandizement 
to save the life of even one soldier. . 
Gen. Lee, though no* posséssing the first 
order of intellect, is endowed with rare 
judgment and equanimity, unerring saga- 
city, great self-control, and extraordinary 
powers of ‘combination. Like Washing- 
ton, he is a wise man and a good man, and 
possesses in an eminent degree those qual- 





ities which are indispensable in the great 
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leader and champion tpon whom the coun: | 
try rests its hope 6f present success and 

future independence. In simple intellect, 
there are othér officers in the service who 
are his equals, and ‘perhaps his superiors; 
and as a mere fighter, there are some who 
may excel him. But in’ the qualities of a 
commander entrusted With the duty of 
planning and executing a campaign upon 
a large scale, and with the direction and 
government of a Jarge army, whether scat- 
tered over a broad extent of territory or 
massed together as at Richmond, he sur 

passes them all, and is the peer of any 
living chieftain in the New World or the 
Old. The country shquld feel grateful that 
Heaven has raised up one in our midst so 
worthy of our confidence and so capable 
to lead. The grandson of Washington, so 
to speak, let us hope that the mantle of the 
ascending hero has fallen upon the wise 
and modest chief who now commands the 
army of Narthern Virginia. 


JOSEPH FE. JOHNSTON. 


General Johnston, as you are aware, isa 
native of the proud old Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and a little turned fifty years of 
age. He weighs about one hundred and 
sixty pounds; is about five feet ten inches 
in h&ight, though he looks taller on account 
of his erect carriage; has a florid com- 
plexion, short gray hait, and.closely cut 
side whiskers, moustache and goatee. His 
manners are rather quiet and dignified, 
and -his general. appearance gnd deport- 

Sedasdltcnensidieal 


ment highly military. 

about him-——his bearing, style of dress, and 
even his most careless attitudes—betoken 
the high toned and spirited. soldier, who 
loves his profession, and whose soul reyels 
in the din and uproar of the battle-field. 
His short hair and beard, high colour, 
close fitting uniform, striking air and self- 
possession, remind one of the game cock, 
the most courageous of all “the fowls of the 
air,” when clipped and trimmed, and pre- 
pared for the ring. 

Intellectually, General Johnston is the 
eqhal: of any of the five Generals in the 
army, and in the opinion of many is supe- 
rior to them all. His reports are written 
with g¥eat vigour, and a degree of ele- 
gance whieh shows that in the turmoil of 


Ly 
the camp, he 1s not unmindful of the graces 
of literature. 


As a strategist, he enjoys a very high 
reputation among militarymen. In his 
operations, he regards masses and general 
results, rather than isolated bodies and mere 
temporary effects, And hence the opinion 
prevails. with some that he lacks energy 
and enterprise. This, however, is a great 
mistake. No man is more watchful of ,his 
adversary, Or more ready to strike when 
the right time comes; and when he does 
strike, he delivers the blow of a giant. He 
sees but little advantage in picking off a 
man here and there, or in precipitating 
small bodies of men against each other. 
Instead of frittering away his strength, he 
seeks rather to husband it until,the auspi- 
cious moment arrives, and then he goes to 
work with an energy and a resolution that 
are wonderful. 


For, a similar reason he is considered 
one of the best fighters in the whole army. 
General Lee fights a good deat by maneu- 
vres. One step is made to lead anotheg; 
an advantage gained here-is the prelude to 
another on a different part of the field, un- 
til having attained certain ends and ae- 
complished certain results, he presses for- 
ward against the vital point with a vigour 
and resolution that carry e¥erything before 
them. Johnston orders a battle after the 
same fashion, and enters the field with the 
same purposes; but when he gets fully 
into the fight, and his blood is once up, he 
strikes right and left, and with a rapidity 
and skill that are perfectly irresistible. He 
is not content with commanding on the 
field, but, like the deceased Irishmanayhén 
the bottle was passing aroundat hig own 
funeral, he insists upon-taking a dendhia: 
self. lo shire dinoe 

When Jackson got intou positioy atid the 
battle was fully jomed:ier frofit jofRichio 
mond, certain victory bvasi the) assured 'ré- 
sult of Lee's mastériy combinations Ant 
at the second bare! of Mirmasiasj (whew 
Jackson was hard prestedbon the Feit and 
asked for assistance, Lee, instead of send- 
ing it to hich erteeh hs Ww Sek Onis his forces 
elsewhere, pressed Longstreet forward on 
che HARE Hite ihe etléiy"s lett Wing into 
sbatitetdn? dau Was TeUVEE TARE SOA mote 
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‘effectually, and in less time, than if he had 


sent him reinforcements. Johnston, on the 
contrary, had a well matured plan of bat- 
tle at the Seven Pines, but it was simple 
and direct. He struck right at the centre 
of the enemy, intending to pierce his 
lines, capture the forces on this bank of 
the Chickahominy, and then drive the re- 
mainder on the east side into the York and 
Pamunkey rivers. 

When McClellan moved his army to the 
Peninsula last 'Spring,- it is said that John- 
ston, then in cominand of the Army of the 
Potomac, was in favour of taking up his 
position behind the Chickahominy, and not 
going to Yorktown at all. The President 


‘preferred the position at Yorktown, how- 


ever, and accordingly the army was moved 
down to Magruder’s lines. The night after 
his arrival there, Johnston held a council 


‘of war, at which Toombs, snid: “ We must 


fight to-morrow, or retreat to-night.” All 
ef our forces had then come up, whilst 
McClellan’s army, already enormous, was 
receiving fresh additions every day. John- 
ston agreed with Toombs, but kept his 
army there fourteen days, chiefly in defer- 
ence to the President, until McClellan got 
ready te offer battle, when he broke up his 
camp and marched back to Richmond. It 
was during this retreat that the battle of 
Williamsburg was fought by Longstreet, 
who brought up the rear. 


In a previous letter in relation to the 
contest before Richmond, and the part ta- 
ken by Johnston and Lee, a mistake oc- 
curred which it is proper to correct, Per- 
sons who participated in that contest, and 
who were in a position to be well inform- 
ed, say Johaston did ask that Jackson 
might*be sent to him from the Valley of 
the Shenandoah, and Holmes, from the 
south side of James River. If this be 
true, then Johnston is entitled to the credit 
of having first suggested that master-stroke 
of the campaign. To Lee, however, be- 
longs all the honor and glory due to his 
brilliant plan of battle, and the manner in 
which it was executed. 


THOMAS J. JACKSON. 


It is said the hero of the Shenandoah 





ericksburg in a bran new upmiform, inclu- 
ding a fine dark blue overcoat, and a hand- 
some cap, with the requisite quantity of 
gold lace about it. His disguise was com- 
plete—so much so, indeed, that he was 
hardly recognized by his intimate associ- 
ates. This suit was, doubtless, the gift of 
some admiring friend; since his ordinary 
apparelis very plain, and his tastes and 
habits exceedingly simple. @ 


General Jackson is not yet quite forty 
years old. He is of medium size and height 
—weighs about one hundred and forty-five 
or fifty pounds—has dark, not black, hair, 
and wears short side whiskers. His com- 
plexion.is rather pale, and his features, 
when at rest, are destitute of expression. 
His manners are wholly devoid of grace, 
especially among strangers, when he is 
both awkward and embarrassed. On horse 
back his appearance is anything but pre 
possessing, a8 it is almost under any cil- 
cumstances, and one who should meet him 
on the road, would be apt to take him for 
a quiet farmer, with full barns at home, 
and no creditor abroad, going to the Cor rt- 
House ; or, better still, for a country school- 
master who, though all unused to the sad- 
die, had undertaken to ride over to a neigh- 
boring parson’s house on Saturday,and_ as 
meanwhile engaged in some difficult math- 
ematical calculation as he jogged along. 
But place him on the battle-field—: et the 
cannon begin to thunder, tte small arms to 
rattle, and the sabres to flash inth sun- 
light—and the quiet farmer, the awkward, 
calculating pedagogue, becomes a hero— 
calm and self-possessed, it is true— but full 
of fire and energy, quick as lightning and 
terrible as the thunderbolt. 


’ 

Though it is the boast of Gen. J « kson’s 
friends that he has nota spade in his whole 
army, yet it would be doing hir injustice 
to suppose he is unmindful oft advan- 
tages of a strong position, or that he ne- 
glects any honourable means which niay 
contribute to his success. No ffiocer in the 
army is more attentive to his duties or la- 
bors harder‘and longer than he does. He 
is very careful to ascertain the streugth and 
position of his adversary; and having done 
this, i swoops upon his prey like the eagle 


made his appearance on the field at Fr<.:-' fom his eyrie. 
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There is some diversity of opinion among 
military men in regard to Gen. Jackson’s 
qualities as a strategist and commander of 
an army, but none as to his ability as a 
fighter. In his battles he has been attend- 
ed with a larger degree of success than any 
officer in the army. He is the idol of the 
people, and is the object of greater enthu- 
siam than any other military chieftain of 
our day. And this, too, notwithstanding 
the fact that he marches his troops faster 
and longer, fights them harder, and takes 
less care of: them than any other officer in 
the service. Indeed, some go so far as to 
say, that if he had no enemy to encounter, 
and nothing to do but march his troops 
about the country, he would yet lose one- 
third of them in the course of a year. This 
indifference to the comfort of his men is 
only apparent, however—not real. No man 


. -@ 
possesses a kinder heart or larger humani- 


ty; but when he has anything to do, he is 
so earnest, so ardent and energetic that he 
loses sight of everything but the work be- 
fore him. If, for example, he were requir- 
ed to move his corps from Fredericksburg 
to Richmond and had two weeks to do it 
in, he would be almost sure to perform the 
march in four days, or one-fifth of the time, 
because he does not know how to do any- 
thing slowly. His style of campaign, as 
he is reported to have told Gen. Lee just 
after the second battle of Manassas, is to 
seek for the enemy, and to strike him when- 
ever and wherever found, in season and 
aut of season, and whatever his position 
or numbers, ° 

Gen, Jackson is a member of the Pres- 
byterian church, and a sincere and humble 
christain. He considers himself an in- 
strument in the hands of God, and never 
arrogates any credit to himself when vic- 
tory perches upon his banners, but ascribes 
all the praise to Him, without whose knowl- 
edge not a sparrow falls to-the ground. 
Many apecryphal stories have been set 
afloat in regard to his religious practices 
after a battle—such, for example, as that he 
is inthe habit’of drawing up his troops in line 
and returning thank to God for the victory, 
I am assured that nothing of the kind has 
ever occurred. He is too sincere a chris- 
tian to indulge in such ostentatious display 
of his piety. 





a 


It is said that the bold chieftain has but 
one weakness, and that relates to his mid- 
dle name. It is generally supposed that 
his name is Thomas Jefferson Jackson, but 
this is a mistake. The J does not stand 
for Jefferson, nor Johnson, nor Jeremiah, 
nor Jereboam, but one name more ugly and 
hated than all of them. What then, do 
you suppose it is, reader? Why Jonathan! 
the name (Uncle Jonathan) by which the 
United States are personified. The Gene- 
ral does not want it to get out that he bears 
any such name, and it is hoped, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that your readers will say nothing 
about it. 


JAMES LONGSTREET. 


General Longstreet is, I believe,a native 
of South Carolina, and looks to be about 
forty years of age. He is at least six feet 
high, weighs about two hundred and twen- 
ty pounds, wears a heavy brown beard, 
and is withal one of the finest looking men 
in the army. He isa man of simple hab- 
its and modest depertment; seems anxious 
to do his duty without stopping to consider 
what the public will think of him; and 
never does or says anything to catch the 
popular applause or cut a figure in the 
newspapers. Thus far he has never been 
entrusted with a separate command, as 
Jackson was in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah last spring, and, consequently, he has 
never had an opportunity to display his 
ability as a commander. It is only-as a 
fighter that he is known, and even in this 


‘| respect less is known of him by the people 


than of any other officer who has rendered 
the same important services. Whether 
this ignorance is justly ascribable to the 
singular reticence of the Press towards so 
meritorious an officer, or to his own mod- 
est behaviour, f am unable to decide. This 
much, however, may be asserted with ab- 
solute certainty: He is satisfied, like Gen. 
Lee, to discharge his duty, and leave the 
public to judge of his performances as they 
please, believing their final judgment will 
be just and truthful. 

As a fighter, General Longstreet ‘stands 
second to no man in the army. Indeed, I 
have heard that General Lee considers him 
“the best fighter in the world.” The lat- 
ter reposes the most unlimited confidence 
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in his coolness, skill and courage, and 
leans upon his broad shoulders and clear, 
strong judgement with a sense of the ut- 
most security. This feeling is shared by 
his entire corps, and by the whole army. 
It is but just to add, that Longstreet com- 
bines, in an eminent degree, the qualities 
of a great soldier,-viz: the spirit and dash 
to storm a formidable position; the stub- 
born courage and cool judgment to main- 
tain his ground against superior numbers, 
and make the best disposition of his own 
forces; and the skil} and ability to control 
and direct an army. 

General Longstreet has been attached to 
the army of the Potomac, or of Northern 
Virginia, as it is sometimes called, ever 
since the warcommen¢ed. He first com- 
manded a brigade under Beauregard, was 
subsequently made a Major General under 
Johnston, and now holds the position of 
Lieutenant General underLee—all of them 
masters of the art of war, though in differ- 
ent degrees. This admirable schooling has 
been of great advantage to him; and of 
equal importance to the country, Since it 
has prepared and fitted him to take com- 
mand of the army should any thing occur 
to deprive it of its present unrivalled, 
leader. 

It is said that Longstreet was'willing to 
cross the Potomac and march upon Balti- 
more with an army of 70,000 men. Gen, 
Lee found it necessary, owing to the rapi- 
dity of his march, the intensity of the heat, 
and the unfavorable condition of the troops, 
to cross witha smaller number and to fight 
the battle of Sharpsburg with less than 
40,000 men. If he had had the 70,00(@@re- 
quired by his able Lieutenant, he might 
have driven McClellan back upon Wash- 
ington, and maintained his ground inMa- 


ryland. 
a nnn SR Senn 
THE MISSOURI MASSACRE, 


The following verses were suggested by 
the late Missouri massacre. One of the 
prisoners condemned to die, by the Yankee 
General McNeil, was a husband and the 


“father of a fainily of little children, entire- 


ly dependent on him for the means of 
livelihood. <A heroic young man nobly of- 
fered himself as a substitute for the con- 


demned; was accepted and died in _his 
Stead. 


He Weard the children’s plaintive wail, 
He heard the wife, with frantic cry, 
Beseeching mercy for her spouse, 
By brutal wretch condemned to die. 
His heart with grief and pity filled— 
The streaming tears, the pitied look, 
The agony of deep distress, 
His generous spirit ne’er could brook. 


“If naught,” he said, “but blood will do, 
For him for whom these tears are shed, 
Accept my life—no hearts will break, 
Should I be numbered with the dead! 
I'll go and suffer in his place. 
I'll die for these, his loved ones’ sake— 
Nor wife nor child will grieve for me— 
The sacrifice I'll freely make!” 


«Ihe offered victim is received, 
The husband and the father freed— 
The thirst for blood is unappeased— 
The captive foe to death decreed! 
And now is pardon sought for him, 
The brave and self-devoted friend ; 
For him the mercy seat is sought, 
And prayers arise and tears descend. 


A human heart will surely yield? 
No crime demands a victim slain— 
The pr@yers‘of innocence he'll hear, 
Nor guiltless blood his conscience stain? 
But no!—in vain are prayers and tears, 
The tyrant’s heart is hard as steel, 
And naught can change the fell decree, 
Or kindle mercy in McNeil! 


O! can no hand be found to save? 
Shail not thercruel blow be stayed ¢ 
Ab! no—the heroic victim dies, 
The noble sacrifice is made! 
Aftd men swear vengeance o’er his clay— 
His memory lives in woman's love— 
His sins, we trust, are blotted out, 
And angels waft his soul above! 


« 


How long, O heaven! shall sleep thy wrath? 
How long, O righteous God, how. long! 

QO! grant, that when our foes we meet, 
Our hands be firm, our hearts be strong! 

Then woe to those who march beneath 
The banner of so vile a, foe— 

Then “ blood for blood” we’ll fiercely shout, 
And lay the cruel miscreants low! 
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THE GREAT DANGER OF THE CON, 
FEDERACY. 


BY FRANK H. ALFRIEND. 

The contest between despotism and lib- 
erty, has thus far, in the progress of man 
towards the consummation of his destiny, 
been incessant, and, so far as the light of 
experience, reflected both upon the past and 
future, indicates its probable result, it seems 
likely to be perpetual. 

Indeed, when we reflect upon, the uni- 
versal application of Coleridge’s remark, 
that, © Moerience, like a lantern on the 
stern, shines only on the wave behind us;” 
how utterly still-born the’ admonitions of 
history fall upon the popular ear; and how 
utterly unavailing are the lessons of the 
past, to indicate to man the true path to 
success; we feel that it is a vain expecta- 
tion to cherish the hope of that political 
millenium which is to witness the enthrone- 
ment of liberty in the hearts and habita- 
tions of all men, and the final overthrow 
and banishment of the foul spirit of ty- 
ranny. 

In all questions pertaining to the consum- 
mation ofthat highest attainment of man's 
wisdom and virtue, and most munificent 
realization of God’s mercy regulates liberty, 
alike protected from the insidious attacks 
of consolidation, and the blind fury of a 
frenzied democracy, we have always to 
encounter the difliculty involved in the in- 
extricable maze and labyrinth in which we 
find principles and parties.. Political. phi- 
losophy, that vague and indeterminate sei- 
ence which rarely admits the pureand unre- 
fracted light of certain truth, through the nar- 
row portals of its mysterious arcana, but 
teaches us that parties and_ principles, 
though the same in name, change.oiten and 
variously in. their relations to the great 
questions which claim the study of the hu- 
man mind, The party advocating liberty 
now, may, in the next decade, be warring 
against those who are struggling to throw 
offrestraint. Content with the accomplish- 


ment of all he deems essential, the reform- 
ex of yesterday, to-day becomes the conserv- 
ative, and resists with all his zeal and abil- 
ity, those who would carry the revolution 
still farther. 

-. The almost universal fallacy is, that the 








popular party is always the frjend of liber- 
ty. Yet, it neither is necessarily, nor bas 
it always been in history. In-.the most 
heated fremzy of the French :revolution, 
when the torrent of passion was sweeping 
away every vestige of a previous social fa- 
bric, and every monument of the intellect 
and art of other ages, the name of Brutus 
was a consecrated talisman; which always 
evoked the most extravagant exhibition of 
sympathy and devotion from the Parisian 
mob. The image of the great Roman libe- 
rator was to the wretched “sans culotte,” 
as his crucifix is to the Catholic, the em- 
blem of his faith and hopes. Yet, Brutus, 
in Rome, was neither the advocate of pop- 
ular principles, nor was he in favor with 
the popular party. -He was the high aris- 
tocrat, the undoubted friend of Roman lib- 
erties, and the great antagonist of Cesar, 
who, though aiming to destroy the liberties 
of his country, was yet the popular favorite 
and had been for years the leader of the 
popular party. Napoleon, the chosen cham- 
pion of popular principles ina conflict with 
a world in arms against them, eventually 
became an Emperor with absolute power, 
and sustained by the almost unanimous 
voice of France, overwhelmed the opposi- * 
tion of Moreau and the other veterans of 
the revolution, who opposed such a depar- 
ture from its principles. These examples 
sufficiently illustrate the mutability of par- 
ties, and demonstrate that popular princi- 
ples are not only not necessarily favorable 
to liberty, but that the popular party, from 
its extreme hability to imposition, is often 
the friend and supporter of despotism, 
Pure democracy is indeed a form of despo- 
tism, and in many cases, most hideous and 
malignant, and utterly repugnant to the 
true spirit of liberty. To establish the*fa; 
cility with which democracy may become 
the perverted instrument of crime and cru- 
elty, we need not refer to Socrates, con 

demned to drink the fatal hemlock, and 
Miltiade languishing in a prison, to gratify 
the insatiable atrocity of a blood-thirsty de- 
mocracy—we have only to witness en- 
acted,among those who were lately our 
fellow-citizens, the spectacle of an unbri- 
dled tyranny, established not only over a 
democracy, but amid the most enthusiastic 
manifestations of its approbation. Exam 

ples are not wanting to prove that the anti 
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popular party has been as frequently hos- 
tile to liberty. The history of many ages 
aas been little more than a calendar of the 
crimes of those who, representing the vari- 
ous elements of royalty and aristocracy, 
have made the name of anti-popular prin- 
ciples, to the popular appreciation, the sy- 
nonym of bloodshed and oppression. 


The fact that the two parties, popular 
and anti-popular, have at different times 
been arrayed in Opposition to liberty, is 
probably attributable, mot so much to an 
inherent purpose of evil, as to the facility 
with which they may be perverted to false 
ones. The evil is rather accidental than 
essential, and finds its explanation in that 
irrepressible tendency of man to abuse pow- 
er, especially when he is totally irresponsi- 
ble. The truth is, there has always been 
a third party, which, acting upon tbe mot- 
to “in medio tutissimus ibis,” has striven to 
avoid the error of the others by restraining 
the exeessive indulgence of the tendencies 
of either. This conservative, or probably 
better still,.liberal party, has always con- 


tained in its principles and motives of ac-! 


tion, the trne secret of success in govern 
ment. Its records are illuminated with the 
names of Socrates, John Hampden, George 
Washington, and the names of the calm, 
the just, the moderate, and therefore the 
safe men, of all ages. 

The South is now engaged in a death- 
struggle with a radical democracy, the wil- 
ling instrument of consolidation in the 
hands of an abolition oligarchy. We may 
well afford to congratulate ourselves that 
recent events have served to strengthen 
tbat confidence, in the glorious triumph of 
freedom, which already felt itself doubly 
assured in our previous $victories, and in 
Yhe resolute determination of the people to 
be free. But the struggle will not end with 
the physical triumph of the South over the 
North. Our success will be a staggering 
blow to tyranny, and will doubtless para- 
lyse its arm in many a fierce encounter, 
But we need not hope for-exemption from 
that never-ending conflict of liberyy and 
despotism. We have our safeguards,anda 
most noble defence do they constitute. The 
States rights theory of Government, a com- 
munity of republics, each separate and in- 
dependent, acting through a joint agent, 
who inherits none of the power or privi- 





leges of all or any of the States, distinctly 
recognized and adhered to, permeating as 
a current of vitality every vein and artery 
of our national organism, will save us from 
that tendency which threatens to ingurgi- 
tate the Northern people in that raging 
maelstrom of anarchy and strife which 
passing events visibly foreshadow as the 
inevitable doom of that infatuated people. 
That benign institution of slavery which it 
is now the pride and glory of the South to 
ascribe to the conception of divinity, and 
which this war has proven to be, next to 
the devoted patriotism and undaypted res- 
olution of her sons, the great element of 
power in the Confedegacy, will prove, in 
preventing too heavy an influx from foreign 
shores oi that class of population devoted 
to menial pursuits, another bulwark against 
the encroachments of those tendencies to 
democracy which have,been the Pandora's 
box of disintegration and ruin to all repub- 
lics. The territorial physiology of the 
South with which heaven blessed her in 
the decree which it proclaims, that the ec- 
cupation of her people must ever be main- 
ly agricultural, affords another guarantee 
of that intelligence and virtue, which are 
so essential to the preservation of liberty 
and law, but which never flourish under 
the corrupting influences of an overgrown 
mushroom development of manufacturing 
and commercial wealth. 


But all these, though powerful as exter- 
nal causes, are yet not sufficient to place 
beyond the reach of the demagogue and 
tyrant the Covenant of our liberties. Ad 
ditional safeguards must be provided in 
the characteristic and intrinsic mechanism 
of our social system. We have to encoun- 
ter an innate disposition of man, with 
which the human system seems to be thor- 
oughly imbued, to carry to excess every 
principle of good or evil which the mind 
may embrace. 


This dangerous tendency to excess will 
almost inevitably be wich us, as in the late 
Union, and in all free governments, to- 
wards a democracy. It is unnecessary to 
offer an argument in favour of this obvious 
proposition, We have. only to remember 
that disposition of man in the enjoyment 
of power, to aspire to a still farther exten- 


sion of his privileges. Alexander, stand-: 
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ing upon the banks of the Indian river, 
and lamenting that there were no more 
lands to conquer, typifies this trait of the 
human character. Ip England, many cen- 
turies ago, when the most powerful ele- 
ments were the king, the aristocracy and 
the priesthood, all the tendencies were in 
favour of the enlargement of their power. 
In later years, however, when by the 
spread of civilization, by increase of pap- 
ulation, and the accumulation of property, 
the people became powerful and enlight- 
ened, and begun to demand their just right 
of participating in the government of the 
nation, the tendency became exclusively 
in favour of popular power. Ours is a 
free government. The people are the 
source of power. In them resides the 
germ and essence: of sovereignty. This at- 
tribute of soveréiynty is inherent and can- 
not be surrefidered. The people may 
yield certain powers to accomplish desired 
ends, but they cannot deprive themselves 
of the privilege of deciding in the first 
instance, the form of government, institu- 
tions and laws under which they are to 
live. Withthe people thus omnipotent, is 
it not rather an arrogant assumption of an 
extraordinary endowment of virtue, both 
in ourselves and our posterity, to claim 
a perpetual deliverance from these ex- 
cesses of which others have been guilty? 
Shall we alone find ourselves secure from 
the wiles and snares of demagogueism ¢ 


The danger of this tendency to democ- 
racy may not be appreciable for mariy 
years. Disgraced by the crimes of her vo- 
taries in the Northern States, humbled by 
her humiliating defeat in the destruction 
of her chosen empire, the late Union, and 
abashed by the proud triumph of constitu- 
tional liberty, in the success of the young 
Confederacy, democracy may veil the fea- 
tures of her prophet, and seek in humility 
and retirement from the theatre of active 
conflict, to efface the blood-stained record 
of her crimes. Witnesses, ourselves, of 
the enormities and excesses of which an 
unbridled democracy is capable, we feel 
that to be the least danger which threatens 
us. So, our fathers, admonished by the 
usurpations of royalty, thought that in the 





would behold an ever present beacon, 
warning them ot the danger of consolida- 
tion. 


Our own posterity may learn a sad les- 
son from our failure to correct that evil, 
which, from its very prominence, we neg- 
lect, thinking it will be always present, 
both to our own and their minds. But nei- 
ther posterity nor ourselves, in a few 
years, will realize in their terrible promi- 
nence, the instructive events of the pres- 
ent. Let it be our first‘duty, then; in the 
infancy of our Republic, while it is yet ca- 
pable of receiving beneficent impres- 
sions, to impress upon it those features 
which will protect its durability against 
those perils, which all history teaches us, 
will constitute the greatest obstacles to 
success. No enlightened man will deny 
that these dangers proceed from ex- 
treme democratic and popular characteris- 
tics, which are now stamped upon every 
feature of our national and social organ- 
ism. That spirit of levelling agrarianism, 
which succeeded in degrading everything 
beneath the heel of an ignorant and vi- 
cious democracy, which sought to remove 
every barrier of distinction between virtue . 
and vice, between enlightenment and ig: 
norance, which sought to equalize all by 


of the rights of citizenship; which not 
only invited to our shores, there to re-enac 
the crimes which had condemned them to 
punishment at home, the refigees from the 
jails and penitentiaries of Europe, but de- 
clared them entitled to a voice in all the 
councils of the nation, as weighty as that 
of the purest and most enlightened native | 
of the soil—which not only placed the high 
offices of the land in the hands of the vi- 
cious demagogue, who would pander to the 
folly and. corruption of the populace, and 
precluded the just and the enlightened 
from seeking political elevation, from the 
consciousness that success could only be 
attained by a surrender of self-respect and 
their best convictions of right, but was 
Builty of the profanation of bedraggling 
the hitherto unsullied emblem of justice 
and reason, the judicial ermine in the cess- 
pool of party politics; this was the genius 





example of George III., their descendants 


of evil, which, perpetually hovering about 





entitling all alike to the fullest enjoyment — 
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the destinies of the late Union, eventually 
triumphed in its downfall. 

It is against this tendency that we would 
warn our young Republic. Let us learn 
from History that popular principles are 
but podr guarantees of liberty. 

We would not be understood as uniting 
in the belief of the impossibility of a suc- 
cessful Republic; that we cry out for the re- 
establishment of royalty in this free coun- 
try, whose noble sons daily attest their de- 
testation of tyranny in all its forms, by 
those terrible libations, which it is the 
habit of liberty to exact from her vetaries. 
We have no ‘special objections to royalty 
when restrained by constitutional barriers. 
The glorious career of freedom in Eng- 
land, illustrating for centuries the beauty 
and truth of free government, demonstrates 


that royalty and liberty are not incompat-. 


ble: Certainly the condition 6f a subject 
of the Czar of Rtissia, the most absolute 
of monarchs, is preferable to that of that 
democratic goverriment, which we are, 
nevertheless, assured is the “ freest and 
best government the world ever saw.” 

We believe in the eventual success of 
Republican government, but we do not 
believe that the world has ever yet seen a 
faithful representation of the Republican 
conception. Accepting the ancient defini- 
tion of a Republic—the Commonwealth— 
, we believe that it contemplates the moral 
and intellectual advancement, and physi- 
cal prosperity of the greatest possible num- 
ber of those gver whom it is established. 
The republican party we believe to be 
identical with that moderate or liberal 
party, which we have already indicated 
as the ‘real possessors of tke secret of suc- 
cess in free government. All other parties 
advocating free government have contain- 
ed that germ, whose insidious growth, like 
the coil of the serpent, winding itself 
around the pillars ‘of the social fabric, 
reveals its horrid features in the folly and 
crime of a reckless democracy, from which 
the transition is easy to the tyranny and 
bloodshed of a military despotism. 


Republican liberty contemplates neither 
the establishment of absolute power, nor 
absolute freedom from restraint, nor abso- 
lute social equality, with no preference for 
Virtue, merit, and the graces which adorn 





? 
the mindand character, over ignorance 


crime and vulgarity. It does not seek to 
riot in the corruption of unrestricted license, 
but acknowledges obligation ‘to authority, 
as necessary to restraih the evil passion of 
human nature. It.yields allegiance to law 


as the conservator of liberty, 


Such is the form in which a Republie 
presents itself to our mind. Towards it 
as an-ark of safety, we would fain hope to 
see the tendency in our young Confederacy. 

Confederate. in form, may our govern- 
ment be confederate.in fact. Republican 
in name, let it not be democratic in reali- 
ty... First. of all, we should ever keep be- 
fore us,as the essential features in the 
image of perfect government, the States- 
Right theory—that, rigidly adhered to, will 
avert the danger of centradization of power. 
Secondly, let us seek atwiece to eradicate 
every vestige of radical d@moeracy, every 
feature.tending to make ours a popular go- 
vernment, making it subject only. to the in- 
telligent and virtuous, and those who are 
interested in its successful administration 


When we have attained this consumma- 
tion of liberty, we may anticipate the re- 
alization of all the glories of such a state. 
Then virtue will have its reward, and crime 
its punishment. Then we shall be called 
upon to mourn the commission ofno crime 
of which democracy has been guilty; no 
record of cruelty to such as Socrates, whose 
wisdom was his fault, the banishment of 
no Aristides, because he was “ Just,” and 
the crime of no Cleon. whose ‘ignorance 
and corruption were assigned by the Athe- 
nians, as his qualification for office. 


One among the most important subjects 
claiming our attention, will be the standard 
of citizenship. When the struggle for in- 
dependence is finished, the door of our 
Janus closed in token of the termination 
of the bloody strife, and the laurels of vic- 
tory entwine the brow of the youthful Con- 
federacy, we e@mnot forget the duty of grati- 
tude, and deny the fullest privilege of citi- 
zenship to any of the noble horoes who 
have rescued us from the chaius of servi- 
tude. 
sustained us in this pious struggle, are all 


entitled to the common boon of liberty. 


The gallant foreigners who have 


But no foreigner who comes among us 
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after the struggle is over, should ever en- 
joy the elective franchise. If we cannot 
check the spread over our territory of that 
spawn of Ignorance and crime, which flows 
in endless issue from the prisons and dens 
of corruption in the mart of Europe, we 
can at least shut out its cankering effects 
from the vitals of our body politie., We 
sadly need too, a property qualification for 
native as wellas foreigner. Itis hardly 
necessary to repeat the trite argument of 
the greater interestedness of the property- 
holder, in the successful administration of 
government, than of him who has nothing 
at stake. The former gains nothing by re- 
yolution, while the latter can lose nothing, 
and may gain much in the new state of af- 
fairs. We should have, too, additional 
qualifications of character for office. Offices 
are too easily obtained. There is too much 
room for demagogueism, fraud and cor- 
ruption. Extremists in politics, should. be 
shunned as the originator of partisan rancor 
and sectional strife. Finally, we should 
curtail the nugnber of officers elective by 
the people. These, and .we might suggest 
others, are some of the features in our so- 
cial organism which have occurred to us 
as sadly needing alteration. I: will be the 
part of the sages and statesmen of the land, 
to determine upon the manner and extent 
of these essential reforms. We only sug- 
gest them as worthy of our attention as .pa- 
triots interested in the strccéss of our re- 
public. 

In addition to all this we shall still learn 
an important lesson, if we hearken to his- 
tory, and not place so high an estimate up- 


on our system as to induce us to build our! 


hopes upon its perpetuity. If we do not, 
we shall learn when too late, that it is im. 
possible to establish a permanent govern, 
ment. Like all human work, government 
is liable to the same principles of mutabili- 
which changes or destroys all human 
things. It is wise, therefore, to impréss 
upon it the characteristic of flexibility, in 
order fhat it may adjust itself to the tests 
and trials of revolution which it must en- 
counter. Have it ever in the chrysalis con- 
dition, its wings ever expanding, yet itself 
never in flight. Charles the First, refused 
to yield, and lost his head, while the Prince 


shed. ‘Let us then avoid the error of our 
forefathers, in seeking to stamp the super- 
scription “ Esto Perpetuo,” upon that which, 
as the work of man, must contain from its 
origin, the seeds of its own dissolution. 


errno SEB none 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT OF ’62. 


BY W. GORDON M’CABE. 
ves 

The wintry blast goes wailing by, 

The snow is falling. overhead, 

I hear the lonely sentry’s tread, 

And distant watch-fires light the sky. 


> 


Dim forms go flitting through the gloom, 
The soldiers cluster ’round the blaze, 
To talk of other Christmas days, _ 
And softly speak of home and home. 


My sabre swinging overhead 

Gleams in the watch-fires fitful gw, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow, 
And Memory leads me to the dead. 


My thoughts.go wandering to and fro, 
Vibrating *twixt the Now and Then, 
I see the low-brow'd home agen, 

The old hall wreathed with mistletoe. 


And sweetly from the far-off years 
Comes borne the laughter faint and low, 
The voices of the Long Ago! 

My eyes are wet with tender tears. 


'T feel agen the mother-kiss, 


I see agen the glad surprise, 
That lightened up the tranquil eyes, 
And brimmed them o’er with tears of Dliss. 


As rushing from the old hall-door 
She fondly clasped her wayward boy, 
Her facé all radiant with the joy 

She felt to see him home once more. — 


My sabre swinging on the bough, 
Gléams in the watch-fires fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow 
Aslfant upon my saddened brow. 


Those cherishéd faces all are gone. 
Asleep within the quiet graves, 
Where lies the snow in drifting waves, 





of Orange was enthroned without blood- 
j 


And I am sitting here alone. 


‘ 
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There's not a comrade here to-night, 
But knows that loved ones far away 
‘On bended knees this night will pray : 

“God bring our darling from the fight.” 


But there are none to wish me back, 

For me no yearning prayers arise, 

The lips are mute, and closed the eyes;— 
My home is in the Bivouac. 


wer Sevan 


A CLASSICAL RECREATION. 
BY SAMUEL D. DAVIES. 


The profound admiration whick Dante 
so frequently found occasion to express for 
the genius of Virgil, degli altri poeti e lume 
¢ onore, as he enthusiastically regarded him, 
is neither unreasonable in, itself, nor dis- 
creditable to the critical taste of the great 
Italiam poet. Nor would we willingly be- 
lieve that it rested upon so frivolous a 
ground as the advocacy of any particular 
system of philosophy, notwithstanding the 
authority of an eminent writer in favor of 
such an hypothesis. i 

Dante, it will be remembered, flourished 
about the time of the revival of letters, 

_ when the study of ancient classical litera- 
ture, and particularly the Latin, was pro- 
secuted in Italy with a degree of avidity 
and zeal that fell little short of being a ma- 
nia. He and Petrarca, who are designated 
by Hallam as the “morning stars of our 
modern literature,” entered upon these 
newly opened fields of thought, with minds 

equal to the subzlest refinements of philo- 
sophic reflection and keenly sensitive to 
the most delicate touches of the beautiful, 
while the additional charm of freshness and 
elegance, which was offered, in contrast 
with the degenerate language and unpro- 
ductive fancy of the age, immediately pre- 
ceding, contributed, no doubt, to render the 
lately found treasures of poetry and philos- 
ophy singularly attractive to the curious 
and appreciative enquirer. But the mere 
circumstance of novelty which aecompa- 
nied them, apart from a just appreciation 
of intrinsic worth, could not reasonably 
have been the foundation of Dante's opin- 
ion. We look, then, elsewhere for a satis- 
factory reason, and are forced to the con- 
clusion that the eminent beauties and sub- 





limities of Virgil’s poetry are alone suffi- 
cient to explain the almost superstitious 
veneration in which he was held by the 
author of the Divina Commedia. 

Voltaire somewhere says, that Milton’s 
Satan is indeed a devil, but a civilized de- 
vil; with some modification, we may say 
that Virgil is indeed Homer, but the Homer 
of an enlightened age. 


In a barbarous epoch, before the rude 
passions of man had ever learned the con- 
trol of humane and elevated sentiments, 
before the untrammeled will has yet recog- 
nized the vbligations of moral duty, or 
yielded to the authority of just and salutary 
laws, when all is ignorance, selfishness and 
violence, with what feelings of awe and 
admiration do we behold the earnest poet, 
noiselessly summoning from the rough ele- 
ments that surround him, the hidden spirit 
of beauty and love, whose presence, shining 
like the first beam that glimmered through 
the “ darkness visible” of primeval chaos, 
appears only more lovely and venerable 
for the very unsightliness of the surround- 
ings. Such a spectacle does Homer pre- 
sent to us. Ast had not yet realized the 
pure ideal of Grecian fancy, that exquisite 
sensibility to beauty was still undeveloped, 
taste was yet unformed, when his wonder- 
ful genius brought forth the most remarka- 
ble poem the world has ever seen. 

Now, if it be true that an advanced state 
of civilization is*incompatible with a high 
degree of poetical excellence, as Lord Ma- 
caujay bas very ingeniously argued, there 
is nothing in this phenomenon to ex-; 
cite our “special wonder.” But is this in- 
deed an “orthodox article of literary facts?” 
Is it true that the best poetry is the product 
of half-civilized ages? 

In summing up the observations of this 
accomplished writer on the point in ques- 
tion, we find them to be substantially as 
follows: That in an uncivilized age, both 
thought and language are necessarily poet- 
ical, because the mind having never exer- 
cised the faculty of analysis and generali- 
zation, is compelled to express its ideas in 
the form of images—and that, in order to 
appreciate poetry, it is requisite that we 
should become as children, or in other 
words, possess an amount of credulity and 
sensitiveness which cannot possibly coexist 
with a highly cultivated reason. . 
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In approaching the consideration of this 
question, an important distinction meets us 
at the outset. An unenlightened, social 
state, does unquestionably furnish the 
most valuable objective elements of poetry, 
such as characters, incidents, etc.; but to 
elicit from these data, the highest possible 
expression of beauty, dignity, and love, 
must be the work of a better informed, more 
refined and more appreciative age. To 
illustrate this point, if we compare the 
Iliad with Racine’s Phédre, we at once re- 
cognize the beneficial influences of civili- 
zation on the poeticart. The enriched and 
refined language; the cultivated taste“and 
more fully developed humanity ef the age 
which produced the Freneh poet, at the 
same time furnished him with an elegance 
of diction, an overflowing tenderness and 
passionateness of feeling, which diffused 
over his representation of ancient mariners 
an atmosphere of sentiment and beauty, to 
be sought in vain among the finest produc- 
tions of Grecian genius. 

The legitimate mode of testing the in- 
trinsic worth of poetry, is to determine how 
far it has sueceeded in deriving from any 
given condition of human life, the highest 
possible expression of beauty, dignity, and 
love.* For these three categories, compre- 
hending all that is essentially poetical, ex- 
ist to a greater or less extent in every con. 
dition of life in which the imagination has 
been able to realize itself in the forms of 
language. In criticising poetry, then, we 
are to consider whut is expressed, and how 
it is expressed—the form and its contents. 
Now, the form is most artistic, when it is 
most abstract and ideal; the contents of 
this form are greatest when they corres- 
pond to the fullest development of human- 
ity—and these two conditions are fulfilled 
only where the moral and intellectual ca- 
pacities are most thoroughly cultivated and 
expanded, it. ¢, in an advanced state of 


— 





* Poetry is “the music of man’s whole 
manner of being, and historically consid- 
ered, is the test how far music or freedom 
existed therein; how far the feeling of love, 
of beauty, of dignity, could be elicited from 
that peéuliar situation of his, and from the 
views he then had of life and nature, of 
the universe internal and external.”— 


Thomas Carlyle. 


civilization. In such a state, the habit of 
the mind is to abstract, to idealize, and the 
artist seeks “to exhibit the principles of 
beauty, pure and unadulterated, and to form 
creations of his own, more faultless than 
ever, fell under the observations of his 
senses”—D. Stewart. Moreover, the sense 
for the beautiful, the pathetic, the sublime, 
is far more delicate where the asthetical 
susceptibilities have been exercised by the 
frequent contemplation of artistic produc- 
tions, or by a more refined character in the 
social relations, as in highly civilized soci- 
eties, than where they remain in their ori- 
ginal undeveloped state, as in semi-barba- 
rous communities. The mind of the poet 
is the medium through which we view his 
subject, If, therefore, the educated poet 
takes his theme from an age of half civil- 
ization, or barbarism, he is more capable 
of expressing it in its purest artistic form, 
asa representation of the whole truth of 
the life it portrays, than the poet who, li- - 
ving in the same primitive age, is forced to 
labor without the aids and advantages of 
civilization. For the former possessing a 
more profound and diversified knowledge 
of humanity, is enabled to penetrate further 
into the “secrets of the heart,” and observe 
the inner life in all the fullness of its work- 
ing. The A€neid, the Phédre of Racine, 
the Cid of Corneille, the Iphigenia of Go- 
ethe, and numerous other examples, may 
be cited in illustration. 

If, on the other hand, the poet er other 
artist should select his subject from an en- 
lightened age, he has not only the benefit 
of his own more refined internal knowledge 
and experience, but at the same time the 
greater variety of characters anc motives 
and sympathies, that appear before him, 
affords a richer abundance of poetical mate- 
rials than would be offered in any other 
condition of life. 

On comparing Homer with Wordswotth, 
both of whom were contemporaneous with 
the manners they descrike, we may be very 
strongly inclined to the opinion that the 
poetry of the latter su:ypasses that of the 
former in absolute excellence. The poetry 
of Homer is inimitable, so far as it goes, 
but it represents an erech in which all the 
essential elements oi peetry, viz: beauty, 





pathos, heroism, were .0% Only :.nperfectly 
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developed, but were in reality only parti- 
ally comprehended or appreciated. And 
from the single fact that humanity was then 
only partially unfolded, a picture of the 
times delineated and colored by a contem- 
porary, either poetically or on canvass, 
could not possibly be regarded as the high- 
est styleofart. If Wordsworth discovered 
‘poetry in situations when its presence was 
feast suspected, we may account for the 
fact on no other ground than that his keener 
poetic vision was the result of a more com- 
pletely developed feeling of humanity in 
himself. This principle, of comparison is 
applicable, mutatis mutandis, to our modern 
poets in general. 

The language of the Homeric poems, of 
the Nibelungenlied, of the Scandinavian 
Edda, and in fact, of all the earlier compo- 
sitions that have descended to us, does in- 
deed abound in images and individualities ; 
but we regard its great deficiency in gene- 
ral terms, as the one insuperable difficulty 
which embarrassed the young imagination, 
vigorous as it was, and struggling for ex- 
pression. ; 

But notwithstanding the absence of taste 
in the old poems, a charge which may be 
sustained against Shakspeare himself, we 
admire them as the mirror of that simplicity 
and sincerity which men exhibit. before 
they have learned the artifices and preju- 
dices of a more polished, phase of exist- 
ence; we admire them for the freshness, 
the maiveté, the spontaneous .truth and 
beauty that breathe around them. 


But in what sense is it necessary that we 
should beeome as children in order to the 
full appreciation of poetry? That illusi- 
bility which proceeds from extreme igno- 
rance and eredulity, ts undoubtedly stronger 
in childhood than -at ‘a maturer age ; it is 
manifested more readily among the vnigar 
and illiterate than among the refined and 
educated; but itis known that the species 
of deception which poetry produces, is of a 
kind which seems to be entirely indepen- 
dent of the degree of mental cultivation, 
inasmuch as it is common to the most en- 
lightened and the most illiterate. It isa 
delusion which does not test npon’rational 
belief. We find Merlin, for’ example, ‘a 
poetical eharacter as “portrayed by Mr. 








Tennyson, but our faith in the wonderful 
powers ascribed to him, or even in his ex- 
isterice, is not necessarily involved as the 
groundwork of the effects which we expe- 
rience from the description; while to a 
barbarian he would either appear in the 
same light in which we regard him, or 
would entirely lose his poetical aspect in 
the terror and abhorrence caused by a be- 
truth of the 
Historical reality would thereby usurp the 


lief in the represéntation, 
function of a purely asthetical creation, 
and the effect would be far otherwise than 
pleaging.* We haye to gtve 
these questions a thorough examination, 
and have been led into the above reflec- 
tions by the necessary relations of the sub- 
ject we had selected. Virgil furnishes us 
with poetical narration of the 
events which he describes, than. Homer 
could possibly have done, and for the rea- , 
sons already given above. 


not space 


a more 


The character of the former as a poet is 
perhaps too familiarly known to require 
any critical notice of it here. 
the 


Following 
tendency the Roman 
mind, which.probably out of distrust of its 
own abilities, was always too apt to ap- 
propriate the abundant materials for poeti- 
cal treatinent already furnished and syste- 


imitative of 


matized by the active genius of the Greeks, 
he, like Plautus .and Terence, looked be- 
yond the boundaries of Rome for a model, 
and from the two well known poems of 
Homer. derived the plan. of the AEneis. 
But that he is indebted to the Grecian. bard 
for the chief excellencies of his poem, 
His pure 


will scarcely be maintained. 





Lord Macaulay observes—* the progress 
of refinement rarely furnishes these arts 
(i, e. music, sculpture and painting) with 
better objects of imitation.” Even admit- 
ting this, which is at least questionable, it 
does not necessarily follow that the arts 
will suffer or decline in consequence. Ex- 
perience proves the contrary, and we re- 
fer, by way of example, to the gradual and 
progressive improvements in the art of 
statuary from the shapeless, rough hewn 
stone or post, to that perfect accuracy and 
beauty of form which the artist was ena- 
bled ultimately to produce by means of an 
improved taste and a careful study of 
anatomy. 
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taste, his irresistible power over the emo- 
tions, and his inimitable descriptive skill, 
are merits to be found only in the genius 
of the poet himself. 

But for our present purpose we shall re- 
fer more particularly to the second book of 
the neis, as furnishing the most nume- 
rous and striking exhibitions of his won- 
derful powers, far more indeed than are 
comprised within any other equal portion 
of the work. It is here that we have his 
most exquisite descriptions, his noblest 
examples of, the pathetic and the sublime; 
in a word, the fullest and grandest mani- 
festations of @he true Genius of Poetry 
himself, when he assumes his most majes- 
tic aspect— 


majorque videri 
Nec mortale sonans. 


This portion of the Aneis has general- 
ly been regarded as one of the most mas- 
terly productions that ever signalized the 
poetic art. A distinguished British critic, 
whose authority, though declining, will 
not be questioned in this connection, ob- 
serves that “the second book is one of ‘the 
greatest master-pieces that ever was execu- 
ted by any hand, and Virgil seems to have 
put forth there the whole strength of his 
genius.” We have also to the same effect, 
the testimony of the immortal Schiller, 
who being requested by some friends, who 
were unacquainted with the Latin lan- 
guage, to fiftnish them with translations 
from the Afneis, selected the same portion 
on account of its peculiar richness in poet- 
ical beauties. 


But it must be confessed with reverence 
that the translation exhibits none ‘of that 
fine dramatic talent so conspicuous in his 
Wilhelm Tell, Die Jungfrau yon Orleans, 
etc. V irgil is here pre- eminently dramatic, 
and any translation which fails to preserve 
this essential feature, cannot faithfully rep- 
resent the original. As examples of this 
kind we may refer to the capture of Sinon, 
and his interview with the king, the death 
of Priam and its attending circumstances ; : 
the scene in which A®neas endeavours to 
persuade his father to accompany him in 
his flight from the city, besides innumera- 
ble others. 


But it is in_his magic influence’ 
over our sympathies that he reveals his 





greatest power. Where we behold the un- 
happy Laocoon struggling in his human 
impotence against the power of an offend- 
ed deity, who employs the blood-thirsty 
serpents as the instruments of her ven- 
geance ; when we see the innocent Cassan- 
dra, as she was seen by her lover, dragged 
by the infuriated Greeks* from the sacred 
shrine of Minerva, where she had sought 
protection, her hands in chains, and her 
eyes imploringly uplifted to heaven; or 
when we witness the quick and terrible ef- 
fects that followed the words of Anéas, 
when in the desperate frenzy of his patrio- 
tism, he exclaimed— 





moriamur et in media arma ruamus! 
Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem ! 


we are constrained to admit that there 
are few more beautiful and touching 
seenes to be found in the whole’sphere of 
poetical fiction. 


With what life-like vividness does the 
poet portray the busy scenes that occurred 
outside the walls of Troy, during the brief 
respite afforded ‘by the temporary with- 
drawal of the Greeks. Fer, it will be re- 
membered, they had been engaged for ten 
years in indeavouring to reduce the city by 
siege, but the obstinate valour and inyvin- 
cible fortitude of the Trojans constantly 
thwarted their designs. Finally, at the 
suggestion of the goddess Minerva, they 
adopted a stratagem which seemed to pro- 
mise the most complete success. 


A wooden structure, in the shape of a 
horse, enormous in its dimensions, and ca- 
pable of accommodating a considerable 
body of men, was constructed with great 
mechanical skill, and filled with armed 
Tt was necessary that this en- 
gine, With its contents, should be intro- 
duced within the walls of the city, and to 
effectuate this end, the Greeks were to re- 
tire from the vicinity and concéal them- 
sélves and their ships at some convenient 
point, thus making it appéar that they had 
abandon*d the siege and réturned to their 
homes. Sinon, a character remarkable for 
hig perfidy and cunning, ‘was instructed 


warriors. 





* By Ajax, according te Euripides,in his 
Troades. 
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to represent himself as a deserter from the 
Grecian army, or rather as a victim who 
had escaped the tearible death of sacrifice 
at the altar of the god of the winds. By 
this means he would readily enlist the 
sympathies of the Trojans. And that he 
might induce them to admit the woodeu 
horse within the city, he was directed to 
affirm that it was a recognized offering to 
the goddess Minerva, who was offended at 
the Greeks on account of the abduction of 
the Palladium from the temple of the 
Goddess, and that, according to an oracu- 
lar response, if the sacred offering should 


- be placed by Trojan hands in the citadel 


of Troy, the destruction of the Greeks 
would be assured; but if, on the contrary, 
it should be desecrated by the hands of 
the Trojans, then was Troy doomed, and 
its ruin inevitable. He was to explain the 
absence of the Greeks by saying they were 
geen on their way to Argos with the Pal- 
ladium, which had been ordered thither by 
an oracle, but they. would soon return with 
heavy reinforcements and renewed deter- 
mination. These were the main points of 
his instructions, having given which, the 
Greeks withdraw to Tenedos, with all! their 
effects and munitions of war, while Sinon 
lurks about the shore, waiting for an op- 
portunity to deliver himself up. 

This event inspired the Trojans with ir- 
repressible joy, for they supposed the ene- 
my had given up the siege in despair, and 
set sail for Greece. We cannot read the 
spirited description which Virgil gives us, 
without sharing cordially in the rejoicings 
of the people to be relieved at last from 
the evils of a cruel and protracted war. We 
see them wandering in happy groups along 
the shore, pointing out to each other the 
sites of the different camps, the moorings 
of the ships, the scene of many a fierce 
and deadly encounter. We participate in 
the wonder of the multitude atthe immense 
and inexplicable fabric, which the Greeks 
had left behind them, while the divided 
sentiment, to which it gives rise, seems 
like the dark and secret influence of some 
adverse deity. Thymetis, either through 
treachery, or the instigation of the Fates,* 
declares that it should be placed at once 





* Vid. Class. Dict. Art. Thymetis. 





within the citadel, but Capys and others 
advise an immediate investigation into 
the design and character of this too suspi- 
cious object, with a view to destroy it, if 
it should be found capable of subserving 
any treacherous intent. 

In the midst of the dissension which en- 
sues, Laocoon, priest of Neptune, ap- 
proaches, in the utmost precipitation and 
alarm ; with a deep, unshaken conviction 
of some impending calamity, which might 
almost seem prophetic of his own unhap- 
py end, he addresses his countrymen with 
an abrupt energy and fervor which strange- 
ly failed to awaken in them a sense of the 
dangers to which they were exposed, from 
the notorious faithlessness and implacable 
hostility of the Greeks. 


“QO miseri, quae tanta insania, cives*? 
Creditis avectos hostes? aut ulla putatis 
Dona carere dolis Danaum? sic notus Ulys- 
ses? 

Aut hoc inclusi ligno occutanter Achiei, 

Aut haec in nostros fabricate est machina 
muros, ; 

Inspectura domos, venturaque desuper urbi, 

Aut aliquis latet error; equo ne crewite, 
Teucri 

Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona fe- 
rentes.” 42-49, 


Thus rendered by Dryden, whose trans- 
lation we shall henceforward adopt, though 
it does not always preserve the beauties of 
the original. . * 


“OQ wretched countrymen! what fury 

reigns ¢ 

What more than madness has possessed 
your brains? 

Think you the Grecians from your coasts 
are gone, 

And are Ulysses’ arts no better known ¢ 

This hollow fabric either must inclose, 

Within its blind recess, our secret foes ; 

Or ‘tis an engine raised above the town, 

T’ o’erlook the walls and then to batter 
down ; 

Somewhat is sure designed, by fraud or 
force ; 

Trust not their presents, nor admit the 
horse.” 


Then came the fatal frenzy that prompt- 
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ed him to hurl his spear deffantly and an | 
grily into the side of the mor ster, thus de 

secrating the sacred offering to the divinity 
of Pallas Minerva, and perpetrating an of- 
fence most innocent in itself. but most fear- 
fully and summarily atoned for. The 
Greeks within, startled by his violence, 
clutched their arms, and the sound went 
forth, but an insane infatuation had taken 
possession of the multitude, and it passed 
unheeded. 

And here, the narrator, forgetting his 
story in the overwhelming remembrance of 
those mournful times, indulged in an out- 
burst of pathos, which most touchingly re- 
veals the tender and undying regret; the 
painful, overshadowing feeling of self-re- 
proach ; the restless, longing thought of the 
might-haye been, that always add a keen- 
er ‘sting to the sorrows that come upon us 
as the consequences of our own thought- 
essness and folly. 


t si fata Deum, si mens non leva fuisset, 
Impulerat ferro Argolicas fedara latebras, 
Trojaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta 

‘maneres! : 


And had not Heaven the fall of Troy de- 
signed, 

Or had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was said and done, t’ inspire a bet- 


ter mind; 

Then had our lances pierced the treacher- 
ous wood 

And Ilian towers and Priam’s empire 
stood! 


This scene is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Sinon, the pretended fugitive, who 
having surrendered himself to some Trojar 
shepherds, in order that he might be con- 
ducted to the king and prepare a way for 
the execution of his perfidious scheme, is 
now brought forward n:anacled and under 
guard. The crowd follows on to observe 
what should pass. Bejng led into the royal 
presence, the smooth and plausible fabrica- 
tion by which he pleads his cause and pro- 
secutes his secret aim, not only subdues 
the feeling of scorn and resentment, which 
his presence had at first inspired, but so 
far werks upon the generous nature of the 
king that heat once sets him at liberty, and 


Vor. XXXVII—4 


invests himewith all the rights and privi- 
leges of a Trojan citizen. This whole ha- 
rangue is a perfect model of refined and 
daring prevarication and aftifice concealed 
under an exterior, which even the “hones 
Iago” would have found it difficult to im- 
prove. Thus far the réle of Sinon was 
most adroitly and suecessfully performed, 
and the “beginnirg of the end” was at 
hand. 

Talibus insidiis perjurique arte Sinonis 


Credita res, captique dolis lacrymisque co- 
actis, 

Quos neque Tydides, nec Larissaeus Achil- 

eres 

Non anni domuere decem, non mille ca- 
rine. 


With such deceits he gained their easy 
hearts 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts, 

What Diomede, nor Thetis’s greater son, 

A thousand ships, nor ten years’ siege had 


done: . 
False tears and fawning words the city 
won. . 
But our attention is again called to 


Laocoon, engaged at the altar in the exer- 
cise of his priestly functions; two immense 
serpents are seen advancing rapidly over 
the tranquil water, from the direction of 
Tenedos, and now having reached the 
shore and spreading consternation through 
the crowd, they make their way directly to- 
wards the priest. His two sons, who are 
standing near, are first attacked, and Lao- 
coon, in endeavouring to rescue them, is 
himself seized by the serpents and crush- 
ed to death in their folds.® 

The scene which we are compelled thus 
briefly to notice, is justly regarded by the 
German critics as a most striking combi- 
nation of pathos and sublimity. 

Having finished their appointed work, 
the serpents take refuge in the temple ot 
Minerva; acircumstance which suflicient- 





* The Torso or Group of Laocoon and 
his children is a famous piece of statuary 
still preserved at, Rome, though I believe 
somewhat mutilated. It is described with 
the most circumstantial minuteness in Win- 
kelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst, and the 
incident on which it is founded, has been 





finely devoloped by Schiller and Lessing. 
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ly accredits them as the minieeive of her 
vengeance, confirms the guilt of Laocoon, 
and converts the feeling of dread and hor- 
ror, occasioned by the recent bloody spec- 
tacle, into one of pious resignation and 
approval, seeing that he suffered a merited 
penalty for his blasphemy against the di- 
vinity of the Goddess. Morever, the words 
of Sinon in reference to the wooden 
structure, are now looked upon as at least 
partially verified, and an almost unani- 
mous sentiment demands its immediate in- 
troduction into the city, as a means of ap- 
peasing the anger of Minerva. 

The blind infatuation with which the 
Trojans preface their own destruction, as if 
it were some gay and festive occasion, is 
finely painted by the poet. 


Dividimus muros et menia pandimus ur- 
bis. 

Accingunt omnes operi pedibusque rota- 
rum 

Subjiciunt lapsus et stuppea vincula collo 

Intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina muros, 

Feta armis. Pueri gircum innuptaeque 
puelle 

Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere 
gaudent, 

Illa subit, medizque minans illabitur urbi 

O patria, O divam domus Ilium, et inclyta 
bello 

Moenia Dardanidum! quater ipso in limine 
porte © 

Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma 
dedere ; 

Instamus tamen immemores caécique fu- 
rore, ‘ 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce 
234-245. 


A spacious breach is made, the town lies 
bare, ~ 

Some hoisting levers, seme the wheels pre- 
pare, 

_And fasten to the horse’s feet; the rest 
With cables haul along the unwieldy beast. 
Each on his fellow for assistance calls ; 
At length the fated fabric mounts the walls 
‘Biz with destraction. Boys with chaplets 

crowned, 
And choirs of virgins, sing and dance 
around. 
Thus raised aloft. and then descending 


It enters o'er our heads and threats the 

town. 

O sacred city! built by hands divine! 

O valiant heroes of the Trojan line! 

Four times it stuck; as oft the clashing 

sound 

Of arms was heard and inward groans re- 
bound. . 

Yet, mad with zeal and blinded with our 

fate, 

We haul along the horse in solemn state: 

Then place the dire portent within the 

tower. 


And now the fatal engine has been pla- 

ced within the citadel ; the scene of noisy 

mirth and activity is dissolved, the crowd 

dispersed to their homes, and night has 

come to lend its aid to the dark treachery 

of the Greeks. The weary Trojans are 

sleeping as peacefully as if no dread ca- 
lamity gould ever visit them again; stillness 
most profound enwraps the late busy city, 
but there is one who watches still; Sinon 
faithful to his foul and desperate purpose, 
is looking with anxious countenance ‘to- 
wards Tenedos. And now the hour is at 
hand; the signal light gleams suddenly 
from the prow of the royal ship, as it 
emerges from its concealment, and an- 

nounces that the whole fleet is moving si- 
leutly and cautiously towards the Trojan 
shore. Sinon at tne same time, hastens to 
unlock the temporary prison-house of the 
Gréeks, which pours forth into the midst 
of the doomed city, a chosen band of war- 
riors exulting in their ready strength and 
gloating over the helplessness of their 
slumbering victims. The sentinels at the 
gates are instantly struck down, and the 
forces from the ships, having now arrived, 
enter in, to begin the work of massacre and 
devastation ; at an hour, too, when sleep is 
most delightful and profound. 


During the passage of these scenes, 
7Eneas, dreaming réstlessly, is visited by 
the shade of the hero Hector, who was 
slain by Achilles in single combat, his coun- 
tenance still disfigured with blood and 
dust and wounds. Alas! how changed 
from what he once had been. In a strain 
of touching mournfulnéss he acquaints 





down, 


JEneas with the presence of the enemy 
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within the city, and partially unfolds the) 
future. 


‘Lakipte erat, quo prima sac mortalibus 
cegris 

Incipit et dono Diyim gratissima serpit. 

In somnis ecce ante oculos mestissimus 
Hector 

Visus adesse mihi 
fletus, 

Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cru- 
ento 

Pulvere, perque pedes trajectus lora tu- 
mentes. 

Heu mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab 
illo 

Hectore, qui reddit exuvias indutus Achilli, 

Vel Danaim Phrygios jaculatus puppibus 


largosque effundere 


ignes! 

Squalentem barbam et concretos sanguine 
crines 

Vulneraque illa gerens, que circum pluri- 
ma muros 

Accepit patrios, Ultro flens ipse blaine 

Compellare virum et moestas expromere 
voces: 

“O lux Dardanie! spes O fidissima Teu- 
cram ! 

Que tante tenuere morz? quibus Hector 
ab oris 


Expectate venis? ut te post multa tuorum 
Funera, post varios hominumque urbisque 


tabores | 

Defessi aspicimus! quez causa indigna 
serenos 

Fedavit vultus? aut cur hee vulnera 
cerno?” 


{lle ninil, nec me querentem vana moratur 
Sed graviter gemitus imo de peetore du 


eens, 

“ Heu fuge, nate Dea, teque his” ait “ eripe 
flammis. 

Hostis habet muras; ruit alto a ¢ulmine 
Troja. 

Sat patrie Priamoque datum; si Pergama 
dextra 

Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuis- 
sent 

Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troja Pe- 
nates: 


Hos cape fatorum comites.—268—294. 


. Twas in the dead of rfight, when sleep re- 
pairs 


Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with 

cares, , 

When Hector’s ghost before my sight ap- 

pears— 

A bloody sbroud he seemed, and bathed in 

tears. 

Such as he was, when, by Pelides slain, 

Thessalian coursers dragged him o’er the 

plain. 

Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs 

were thrust 

Through the bored holes, his body black 

*with dust. 

Unlike that Hector, who returned from 

toils 

Of war triumphant, in Macian spoils: 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks. re- 

tire, 

And launched against their many Phrygian 

fire. 

His hair and beard stood stiffened with his - 
gore ; 

And all the wounds, he for his country 
bore, 

Now streamed afresh, and with new pur- 
ple ran— 

I wept to see the visionary man: 

And, while my trance continued, thus be- 
gan: 

“O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion and thy country’ $ 


joy! 
O, long expedted ty thy friends! from 
whence ° 


Art thou so late returned for our defence? 

Do: we behold thee, weary’d as we-are, 

With length of labor, and with toils of 
wart 

After'so many funerals of thy own, 

Art thou restor’d to thy declining town ? 

But say, what wounds are theset, What 
new disgrace 

Deforms the manly features of thy face?’ 

To this the spectre no reply did frame ; 


But answer’d to the cause for which he 
came ; 

And, groaning from the bottom of his 
breast, 

This warning, in these mournful words, 
expressed : 


“OQ goddess-born! escape, by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night; 
»The foes, already have possess’d the wall, 








| Tioy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 











































Anchisae domus arboribusque obtecta re- 
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Enough is paid to Priam’s royal name, 
More than enough to duty ayd to fame. 
If by « mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, ’twas. by mine alone ; 
Now Troy to thee commends her future 


state, * 
And gives her gods companions of thy 
- fate.” 


Meanwhile, confused noises of pain and 
terror begin to break upon his slumber, and 
although the mansion of his father was re- 
tired from the public ways, the sognds 
blended with the clash of arms, become 
more terribly distinct. Eneas starts from 
his sleep and gains the roof of the house, 
and now is Grecian faith made manifest. 
Houses are burning and crashing in their 
fall; the broad Sigean straight reflects back 
the lurid glare of the conflagration, and the 
shouts of men, and the harsh notes of the 
bugle impart a strange wildness to the 
grand and fearful spectacle.* He seizes his 
arms, but knows not whattodo. To collect 
a force and hasten to the defense of the 
citadel, seems the only course for him to 
pursue; for although surprise aud indigna- 
tion had nearly deprived him of his reason, 
he yet remembered the duty of a patriot; 
he would be satisfied to die defending his 
country. 


Diverso interea miscentur menia luctu, 
Et magis atque magis, quénquam secreta 
parentis 


cessit, 
Clarescunt sonitus, armorumque ingruit 
horror. 
Excutior somno, et summi fastigia tecti 
Accensu supero, atque arrectis auribus 


agsto: . & 

In segetem veluti quum flamma furentibus 
austris 

Incidit, aut rapius montano flummine tor- 
rens 

Sternit agras, sternit sata leta boumque 
labores, 

Precipitesque trahit sylvas, stupet inscius 
alto 


Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor. 
Tum vero manifesta fides, Danaumque 
patescunt 


Vulcano superante domas, jam_"proximus 
ardet 

Ucalegon ; Sigaea igni freta lata rolucent. 
Exoriiur clamorque virum clangorque tuba- 


rem. 
Arma amens capio; nec sat rationis in ar- 
mis, 
Sed. glomerare manum bello et concurrere 
* jnarcem 
Cum sociis ardent animi; furor iraque men 
tum 


Precipitant, pulchrumque mori succurrit 
in armis. 


Now, peals of shouts come thundering from 
afar, 

Cries, threats and loud laments and min- 

: gled war! 

The noise approaches, though our palace 
stood 

Aloof from streets, encompassed by a wood, 

Lcuder and yet more loud, I hear the 
alarms 

Of human cries distinct and clashing arms! 

Fear* (?) broke my slumbers; I no longer 


stay, 

But mount the terrace, thence the town sur- 
vey: 

And harken what the fruitful sounds con- 
vey! 


Thus, when a flood of fire by wind is’borne, 

Crackling it rolls and mows the standing 
corm : 

Or deluges, descending on the plains, 

Sweep o’er the yellow year, destroy the 
pains 

Of laboring oxen and the peasant’s gains: 

Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 

Flocks, folds and trees, an undistinguished 
prey. 

The shepherd climbs the cliff and sees fron. 
far, 

The wasteful ravage of the watery war. 

Then Hector’s faith was manifestly cleared 

And Grecian faith in open light appeared. 

The palace of Deiphobus ascends 

In smoky flames and catches on his friends, . 

Ucalegon burns next: the seasare bright 

With splendor not their own, and shine 
with Trojan light. 

New clamors and new clangors now arise, 








Insidie, Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla. rui 
nam, 


*This word is utterly unauthorized by 
the original text. 
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The sound of trumpets mixed with fighting | 
cries. 
With frenzy seized, I run to meet the 
alarms, re 
Resolved on death, resolved to die inarms. 
But first to gather friends, with them to op- 
pose, 
If fortune favored, and repel the foes. 
Spurred by my courage, by my country 
fired 
With sense of honor and revenge inspired. 


Obeying this impulse, he hurries to, the 
citadel, and on the way meets Pantheus, 
priest of Apollo, who reveals to him the 
extent of the sad misfortune that had fallen 
upon the city, in language that for vividness. 
' eloquence and feeling, has never been sur- 
passed. We can only quote the following: 


““Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 

Dardaniae. Tuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et 
ingens 

Gloria Teucrorum: Vide v. 318—335. 


Thus spoiled by Dryden: 


Troy is no more and Ilium was a town 
The fatal day, the appointed hour is come, 
etc. : 


Having received this gloomy intelligence, 
he hastens on— 


“throngh lifted swords‘and rising fires 
—where clashing arms and clamor calls.” 


end soon oollecting a band of brave, im- 
petuous youths, he inspires them with his 
own heroic spirit, and fails with desperate 
fury on the ranks of the enemy. 347-69. 
They next encounter Androgeos, who mis- 
taking them for Greeks, reprimands them 
for their delay. But taking advantage of 
his confusion on discovering the blunder, 
they attack his party and many are slain 
on both sides. A wretched stratagem, no 
doubt sugg sted by the mistake of Andro- 
.geos, isatonce adopted. Exchanging their 
own armor for that of their fallen enemies, 
they. mingle with the Greeks, dealing 
frightful destruction among tbeir ranks. 
.v. 370-401, Approaching now the temple 
of Minerva, they see Cassandra, the virgin 
daughter of the king, a captive in the 
hands of the Greeks, who had violated the 
sanctity of theshrine, where she had taken 
refuge, in their eagerness to secure her 





person. A rescue is at once determined 
on. Forming themselves in close phalanx, 
they rush upon the Greeks, who perceiving 
their intention had also mda$sed their 
strength and a fierce conflict ensues. But 
now a storm of javelins and darts is show- 
ered down from the battlements of the 
temple, upon the devoted band of Trojans, 
whese fatal disguise only marks them out 
for the weaponsof their friends. Yet, not- 
withstanding this fearful disadvantage, 
they succeed in rescuing the virgin, though 
with severe loss. 402-34. The’ royal pal- 
ace is next assaulted, and the most déspe-_ 
rate valor is unable to repel the furious on- 
set of the assailants. Pyrrhus, leading on 
his warriors, bursts into the private apast- 
ments, which are soon’ filled with the ene- 
my. The scene of terror and’ distrers 
among the females, is scarcely conceiva- 
ble, but the miserable death of Priam, in- 
vests it with an interest, which absorbs 
every other feeling. Surrounded by his 
wife and daughters, who had collected 
around the altars in the open court of the 
palace, and beholding the overwhelming 
calamity that hed befallen his capital, the 
venerable monarch was girding on his 
sword, long disused, to join in the fight, but 
the tender entreaties and arguments of his 
wife, induce him to desist, and he resumes 
his seat. But, lo! Polites, his son; comes 
flying through the vacant halls and passa- 
ges of the paiace, pursued by the blood- 
thirsty ,Pyrrhus, who has_ desperately 
wounded him—and now as they rush into 
the presence of the king, Polites falls and 
dies of his wound. This was too mach 
for the tender heart of the father. "With a 
lofty dignity and courage, unshaken in the 
very presence of death, and with a feeling 
of indignation, which could not be repress- 
ed before so foul an act of inhumanity ; he 
imprecates the vengeance of heaven upon 
the miscreant who could thus outrage a 
father’s presence by the murder of a son. 
And then his feeble arm hurled a javelin 
at the Greek, but it fell harmless from the 
knob of his shield, and Pyrrhus, with a re- 


ply of cruel irony, dragged him by the hair 


to the altar, and there sacrificed him to his 
brutal anger and resentment. 9506-58. 
The scene had now become terrifically 


sublime. The flames were roaring and 


crackling in their work of ruin, 
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Roth wie Blut 
Ist der Himmel 
Das ist nicht des Tages Glut, 


the noise and cenfusion of the conflict, the 
many images of cruelty and horror, that 
surround Afneas, have filled him with 
overwhelming anguish and despair. He 
looked around him; he was deserted by 
his comrades, and then the thought of his 
family rushed suddenly on his mind; his 
venerable father, murdered perhaps like 
the ill-fated Priam; his wife, his infant 
child, exposed in their helplessness to the 
‘barbarities of a ruthless enemy; his house 
plundered and destroyed! He hastens to 
his dwelling and finds it yet unvisited by 
the Greeks. And how his father refuses to 
survive the ruin of his country, and obsti- 
nately opposes all the arguments and ex- 
postulations of Aineas and his wife, 
Creusa, to prevail on him to fly with them 
from the burning city. Ina frenzy of de- 
spair, Acneas grasps his shield and starts 
from the house, but Creusa throws herself 
in his way, and holding out to him the 
young Julus, makes an appeal which could 
not be resisted. 


“Si periturus abis, et nos rape in omnia 
tecum ; ° 

Sin aliquam expertus sumptis spem ponis 
in armis 

Hanc primum tutare domum. 
Julus 

Cui pater et conjux quondam tua dicta re- 
linquor?’’* 


Cui parvus 


which may be thus paraphrased ; “If you 
go, resolved on death, take us to share your 
fate; but if your arms may yet avail, then 
first protect your house. To whom do you 
leave your father, your child and me, once 
called your wife ?” 

A significant omen now confirms the 
minds of all. Anchises yields, and being 
placed on the shoulders of. Aneas, who 
followed by Creusa, leads his son by the 





* The sentiment here is infinitely supe- 
rior to that of the scene of Hector and An- 
dromache, described in the sixth hook of 
the [liad and furnishes another proof of 
the refining and enriching effect of civili- 
zation on poetry. 





hand, they commence their perilous flight. 
Taking their way through the obscure al- 
leys‘and by-ways, on they go in the dark- 
ness, and the brave A®neas, who had not: 
yet known fear, now anxious for the safety 
of those he most loved, trembles at the 
merest breath. The gleam of arms is seen 
through’ the shadows, and they increase 
their speed and caution. A place of secu- 
rity is at last reached, and Aneas looks 
round to see if all are thers. 
wife, is sone! 


Creusa, his 
Overcomé with grief at 
this heart-rending discovery, and supposing 
she might have returned home, he retraces 
his steps towards his dwelling, but finds it 
burning and in possession of the Greeks. 
He turns away, and calling Creusa bye 
name, receives no answer, save the echoes 
of-his voice. Finally, her disembodied 
spirit meets him, for she had been murder- 
ed, and consoling him for her death, re- 
veals the future thatawaits him. He then 
returned to his father and son, and convey- 
ed them to Mount Ida, where the vanquish- 
ed Trojans had assembled. 

And the morning dawned on the desola- 
tion of Troy, and the tears of its homeless 
fugitives. 624 usque ad finem. 

We have thus endeavored to present 
some of the finest passages of this poem, 
in a different light from that in which we 
are accustomed to regard them. Virgil, 
the poet, whose lofty genius entitles him 
to the companionship of sages, is usually 
introduced to us in the days of our thought- 
less childhood, with no nobler purpose 
than to teach us the application of gram- 
matical rules, and having discharged thig 


}unworthy office, is summarily ejected from 


the circle of our acquaintance. Now if 
we sincerely admire the poetry of Shaks- 
peare, of Milton, of Byron and others, then 
there is no reason why he should not be 
admitted among these companions of our 
maturer age. He sliares with them the 
common name of poet; he had received 
a full measure of the seme inspiration, 
which made them what they were, and his 
claims upon our gratitude and our admira- 
tion, are none the less, that all, save the 
voice of his age, has departed. 
We are, moreover, peculiarly fitted at 
this time to appreciate the full force of that 
splendid imagination, which brings before 
us, with all the semblance of reality, what- 
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‘ 


ever’is most tender or revolting in “ the 
circumstance of war.’ Our nobler sym- 
pathies are called into play, our patriotism 
is &timulated by the moving incidents here 
recorded, and we feel devoutly thankful to 
Him, who still protects our Capital against 
an enemy of more than Grecian treachery 
and malice. 


ern Sa tore 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 


BY HERVEY. 


I know thou art gone to the home of thy 
rest, 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 
I know thou art gone where the weary are 
bless’d, 

. And the mourner looks up and is glad—, 
Where Love hath put off in the land of its 
birth, 

The stain it had gathered in this, 
And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened 
the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 


I know thou art gone where t 
is starred, 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul; 
Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be 
marred, 
Nor thy heart be thrown back from.its 
goal: 
I know thou hast drunk of the Lethe that 
flows 2 
Through a Jand where they do not forget; 
Which sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret. - 


hy forehead. 


In thy far-away country, where-ever it be, 
I believe thou, hast vision’ of mine, 
And the love that made all things a music 
to me, 
I have not yet learned to resign. 
I never look up with a vow to the sky, 
But a light like thy beauty is tlre ; 
And I hear a low murmur like thine in 


reply, , . 
When [| pour out my spirit in prayer. 


My eye must be dark that so long has been 
dim, 

Ere again it may gaze upon thine ; 

But my heart has revealings of thee and 

» thy home : 


In the hush of the night, on the waste of 
the sea, 

Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of 
thee, 

And my spirit lies down and is still. 


And though like a mourner that sits by a 
tomb, 

Iam wrapped in a mantle of care, 

Yet the griéf of my bosom—O call it not 
gloom,— / 

Is not the black grief of despair. ~ 

By sorrow revealed, as the stars ate by 
night, 

Far off, a bright vision appears, 

And Hope, like the rainbow, a creature of 

- light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, from tears. 


Enitor’s Cuble. 


We announced, in our last issue, that 
Burnside had been badly whipped at 
Fredericksburg. That battle was, in some 
respects, the most remarkable of the war. 
It was a horrible massacre. Less than 
20,000 Southern soldiers defeated 150,000 
Yankees so terribly that they could not be 
induced to fight again. Burnside, in his 
confesgions before the Grand Jury of Con- 
gressmen, sent down from Washington to 
investigate the causes of the defeat, says, 
that his Generals of Division protested 
against a renewal of the fight on Monday. 
He says nothing about the state of feeling 
among his troops, except to prevaricate, as 
he was bound to do. We know that the 
mutinous spirit prevailed. to such an ex- 
tent, as to affect Sigel’s corps; which was 
hastening to reinforce the shattered ranks 
of the grand Yankee army in. Stafford. 
Sigel could get his Dutch. no further than 
Dumfries. There the news of Burnside’s 
defeat got mixed with the sour krout in 
their ‘stomachs, and made them so sick 
that it was found impossible to move them 
i any direction but backwards toward 
Washington, 











It is a thousand pities that Burnside did 
not’ renew the attack on Monday. The 
world then would have heard of a defeat 





In many a token and sign. 
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so bloody on one side, and so. bloodless on 
- the other, that it would be cited to all fu- 
ture generations as a type at once of all 
that is terrible and all that is glorious in 
war. It is perhaps to be regretted that we 
did not open fire with every piece of artil- 
lery in our possession on Saturday night, 
when the enemy, according to his own 
showing, was huddled in a confused and 
terror-stricken mass, in the streets of Fred- 
ericksburg. A slaughter, beyond any par- 
allel—Leesburg and Sheperdstown not ex- 
cepted—would have ensued, The “ Grand 
Army of the Potomac” would have ceased 
to exist even in name. Thousands would 
have been killed and mangled; myriads 
would have been drowned. It may be 
that there was a lack of ammunition. It 
is certain that our soldiers thought they 
had béen engaged in a mere skirmish, for 
—to use the expression of an officer who 
took a prominent part in the fight—* we 
lad not lifted our little finger.” But it is 
idle to repine or to underrate the impor- 
tance of the victory at Fredericksburg. 
Had we succeeded in defending the Capi- 
tol of the Confederacy and in driving the 
enemy off at a cost of life quadruple that 
which actually occurred, the victory would 
have been justly deemed a ‘great one. 
How much greater when the loss of life 
was so trifling that not even tle Com- 
manding General had any conception of 
what had been achieved. Happily for us 
and for the cause of truth, Captains Phil- 
lips and Wynne, of the British Army, and 
Messrs. Lawley and Vizitelly, of the Lon- 
don press, were eye-witnesses of the bat- 
tle—saw the gallantry of our soldiers, the 
‘desperation of the enemy, and the stupidi- 
ty of his General, and will put the facts 
before the world in their proper colours. 
Shrewd people begin to suspect that 
Gen. Lee has a military instinet, or a system 
of espionage, or both, bordering upon the 
marvellous. He did not think Burnside 
would cross at Fredericksburg. Burnside 
confesses that his instructions: and his in- 
tentions were to cross at Some other pdéht. 
At 11 o’clock on the night the crossing be- 
gan, Lee sent word to Barksdale, that the 
enemy would attempt the passage at one 
o'clock, At half-past one the head of the 
column of pontoniers made its appear 


ance, and the building of the bridge be- 
gan. On Sunday morning, Lee said there 
would be no fight that day. .There was 
none. He telegraphed to Richmond that 
the attack would probably be resumed on 
Monday. Burnside admits that was his 
determination. Whether this accuracy of 
information is due to instinct, matters lit- 
tle ; it is enough for us to know that it ex- 
fists. We may safely trust the General 
who displays it. Of the steady courage 
displayed by our troops, especially by the 
brigades of Barksdale, Cobb and Kershaw, 
by the artillery in A. P. Hill's division, and 
that under Jeb 
Stuart, space does not permit us to speak. 
Nor caa we dwell on the loss sustained by 
the service and the country in the ‘death of 
T. R. R. Cebb and Maxcy Gregg. The 


annihilation of the entire Yankee nation, 


command of General 


except in so far as it would ensure our 
liberties and promote the general happi- 
ness of mankind by ridding them of the 
most pestilent race that ever éxisted, would 
hardly compensate for the death of the 
meanest Southern private, much less such 
heroi¢ spirits as Gregg and Cobb. With 
regard to the sack of the good old town by 
the foe, nothing need be said, since it is 
asserted by competent authority that what 
little the Yankees spared, our own troops 
did not hesitate to appropriate to them- 
selyes. In conclusion, we may say of the 
battle of Fredericksburg, that it was a mad 
attempton the part of a military ignora- 
Pmus to perform an, impossibility, because, 
to quote his own idea, he thought he saw 
ln good opening. The defeat should teach 
Lincoln a lesson that will never be learned 
in Richmond, viz: that jealousy ina Chief 
Magistrate always tecoils on his own 
Burnside’s sudden and undeserved 
McClellan’s. command, has 
been as fruitful of sorrows to Lincoln as 
Bragg’s Beauregard has 
been disastrous to our cause in the South- 
west. 


head. 
elevation to 


elevation over 


Bragg seems to be a truthful man. He 
acknowledged, frankly, that he was unable 
to carry Rosecrans’ extreme left, in the first 
day’s fight at Murfreesboro’. But the sig- 
nal advantages gained by him on that day, 
prepared us to be exultant beyond measure 
when he telegraphed that the enemy had 
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yielded his strong position and was in ful 
retreat. gOur joy knew no bounds. Bragg 
promised to follow the retreating foe; and 
none doubted that he would cut him in 
pieces. The capture of Nashville, the re- 
alemption of Middle Tennessee, the hem- 
ming-in of Grant’s army, and the transfer 
of the war to Kentucky, and perhaps to 
the Ohio, were taken for granted. Presi- 
dent Davis, in his speech before the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi, owned that he ex- 
pected all this at the hands of his favorite 
General. Our greams were soon dispelled, 
Rosecrans set a trap for Bragg, who hasten- 
ed to sacrifice Breckerridge’s Division. 
Nothing was left but to retreat, which was 
done in good order, for the plain reason 
that the enemy himself was about retreat- 
ing. As at Perryville, so at Murfreesboro’, 
the enemy was quick-witted enough to dis- 
cern that Bragg was retiring; whereupon 
he about-faced and claimed a great victory, 
Rosecrans can hardly be a Democrat, or 
else,he would not have forgotten the old 
maxim of his party—to the victor belongs 
the spoils. Four thousand prisoners, twenty 
odd pieces of cannon, and five thousand 
small arms were never before carried off 
by a whipped army, except at Shiloh. But 
the truth will never be obtained from a 
Yankee of any description, much less from 
Rosecrans, who has the hardihood to de- 
clare that he attacked us in our entrench- 
ments and drove us out. There’were no 
entrenchmeats, beyond a few rifle pits, and 
the attack was made by ourselves. It failed 
partly because of a lack of men, but more, 
as we think, because of a want of gene- 
ralship on the part of Bragg. The odds 
against him were very great, it is true, but 
his army was admirably disciplined, and 
fought as bravely as troops ever fought. 
The losses were made nearly equal by the 
slaughter in Breckenridge’s Division on 
Friday. This we fear, in spite of General 
Bragg’s assertion that the enemy lost 15 or 
20,000. One thing is certain—the cam- 
paign in Tennessee “has failed. The 
enemy will hold bis position until, he is 
driven out by another and still more bloody 
sacrifice of the best blood of the South. 
Bragg has had two fair trials. He has 
failed in both. But there is no danger that 


mond. Do what he will, that friend is 
bound to sustain him, for he placed him 
where he is against his will and in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the country. He 
is bound to upheld him. And we are 
bound to believe that while General Bragg 
is a brave soldier and a good discipli- 
narian, he has not the intellect té plana 
campaign, or great battle. Asa Div¥ision 
commander, he will do well; beyond that, 
his capacity does not reach. 

At Vicksburg, a gallant defence has been 
made by Pemberton, who, with the assist- 
ance and advice of Joseph E. Johnston, 
will, it is hoped, yet assért'some just claim 
to his extraordinary promotion to ‘the rank 
of Lieutenant-General. The enemy in- 
tends another and: much more formidable 
attack upon that heroic little city, of whose 
fate we have been taught, by the triumphs 
of the past, to entertain no apprehension. 

Magruder has planned and executed a 
clever little surprise at Galveston, resulting 
in the capture of the armed cutter, Harriet 
Lane, which we hope to see doing good 
service in the Gulf, under Confederate 
colors. At the timé we writes there is good 
reason to believe that Springfield, Mo.. has 


| been taken, and with an immense quantity 


of stores. The havoc done by thé cavalry 
of Morgan, Forrest and Van Dorn, help the 
cause not a little; but at the same’ time, 
they afford the Yankees opportunities to 
make new contracts, and thus serve to in- 
crease the popularity of the war. ; 

Thus the New Year opens not so bright- 
ly as'we could wish. The affair at Mur 
freesbore’ may do us good, if it incite to 
the increase of our armies. We need 
75,000, or 100,000 more men. Shall we 
have them? We are in better plight than 
we were a year 4go, but tle enemy is 
stronger than he was at thattime. He has 
more men, more ships, more big guns, and, 
as yet, no decided inclination to abandon 
the fight. What he needs. and what we 
need, is one truly great victory—a Napole- 
onic victory—a victory with fruits—like 
the 30,000 prisoners at Ulm. If we fill up 
the ranks, we shall have that victory. If 
not, the war will drag on. 


—————— 





he will be deserted by his frien® in Rich- 


In the political world, some important 
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events have occurred. ‘The President’s 
visit to the Southwest has done much to 
restore the unsettled opinions and feelings 
of that region, although some are found who 
complain that he lavished praise on John- 
ston and Bragg, but coolly ignored the ex- 
istence of Beauregard and Price,. We must 
not expect the President to thinkwf every- 
thing at once. 


Lincoln has proclaimed all the negroes 
in that part of the South which is beyond 
his jurisdiction free, and accordingly we 
find the price of negroes higher than was 
ever known before. A good commentary. 
The Democrats of tae North grumble a lit- 
tle at the proclamation, and the Yankee 
Governor of Kentucky, with extrome intre- 
pidity, ventures to utter a milk-and-water 
protest. Seymour, the new Governor of 
New York, devotes much of his message to 
the discussion of State rights—a doctrine 
incomprehensible to the Northern mind— 
and winds up by urging onthe war. North- 
ern Demociats are poor sticks. We should 
never forget that they are and can be 
nothing else but Yankees To trust them 
is supreme folly. When they begin to cut 
the throats of the Republicans, in the vain 
effort to reduce their visionary misconcep- 
tions of State rights to practice, we may 
hope for peace; not before. 


Butler, the beast, has returned from New 
Orleans to Washington by way of New 
York. He was received with acclamation 
everywhere. Lincoln’s Congress voted him 
a sword which he had filched from the es- 
tate of Gen. Twiggs. This was very pro- 
perand Yankee-like! It was the cheapest 
way of honoring a thief. One of the Yan- 
kee papers calls Butler the Evangelist of 
New Qrleans. So there are two Yankee 
Apostles—John Brown and Beast Butler. 

Vallandigham has made a speech. He 
says the re-union of the South with most of 
the Northern and Western States, is a ne- 
cessity, and is practicable. .If Vallandig- 
ham is in earnest in saying this, he is not 
80 wise as we thought him. Re-union is 
not at all necessary to us, and is of all 
things the least practicable. When South- 
erm men are- prepared to fraternize with 
negroes Who have murdered their mothers, 
wives and children, just then they will be 
ready to re-unite with Yankees. Separa- 


jion or eternal war is our motto—unless ; 
but it will be time, five years hence, to en- 
ter into particulars. 


From abroad, we hear that the result of 
the battle at Fredericksburg is considered 
unfavorable to an early peace; which 
means that England intends to chuckle and 
rub her hands over this war till it ends no 
matter how. It is nothing to her. Napo- 
leon, too, seems to have abandoned the idea 
ef mediation. We are glad of it. We are 
of that large party in this Confederacy who 
preferred an alliance with England above 
all otheralliances whatsoever. We feared 
Napoleon would be adroit enough to outwit 
England and secure flie friendship of the 
South all to himself. That fear no longer 
disturbs us, for it is evident that he, no 
more than England, cares one doit for us. 
We preferyed England for many reasons, 
but more than all things else, because she 
is, next, if not before ourselves, the object 
of Yankee Doodle’s bitterest hatred. It 
matters nothing now what our preferences 
were. The only ally and friend the South 
has ever had, or is likely ever to have, is 
the Almighty. 


THE JEWISH ORIGIN OF THE CELE- 
BRATED LEGEND, “THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT.” 


As the occupation and pleasures of 
childhood produce a powerful impression 
upon the memory, it is probable that almost 
every reader who has passed his infantile 
days inan English uursery recollects the 
delight with which he repeated that pue- 
rile jingling legend, “ The House that Jack 
built.” . Very few, however, are at all 
aware of tlie original form of its composi- 
tion, or the particular subjeet it was de- 
signed to illustrate. And fewer still would 
suspect that it is only an accommodated 
and altéred translation of an ancient para- 
bolical hymn, sung by the Jews at the 
feast of the Passover, and commemorative 
of the principal events in the history of 
that people. Yet such is actually the 
fact. . The original, in the Chaldee lan- 
guage, is now lying before me, and as it 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the Congregational Magazine, I will here 
furnish them with a literal translation of 
it, and then add the interpretation as given 
by P, N. Leberecht, Leipzic, 1731. The 
hymn itself is found in “ Sepher Hagga- 





nah,” vq. 23: 
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1. A kid, a kid, my father bought, . 
For two pieces of money; 
A kid, a kid. 


2, Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money; 
A kid, a kid. 


3. Then came the dog, that bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, &c. 


4. Then came the staff, that beat the dog, : 
That bit the cat, &c. 


5. Then came the fire, and burned the 
staff, 
_That beat the dog; &c. 


6. Then came the water, and quenched the 
fire, 
That burned the staff, &c. 


7. Then came the ox, and drank the wa- 
ter, 
That quenched the fire, &c. 


- 


8. Then came the butcher, and slew the 
ox, 
That drank the water, &c. 
9. Then came the angel of death and 


killed the butcher, 
That slew the ox, &c, 


10. Then came the Holy One, blessed be 
He, 
And killed the ange) of death, 
That killed the butcher, . 
That slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money, 
A kid, a ‘kid. 


The following 'is the interpretation: 

1. The kid, which is one of the pure 
animals, denotes the Hebrews. The father 
by whom: it was purchased is Jehovah, 
who represents himself as sustaining this 
relation to the Hebrew nation. The pieces 
of money signify Moses and Aaron, through 
whose medium the Hebrews were brought 
out of Egypt. 2. The cat denotes the As- 
syrians, by whom the ten tribes were car- 


| Great. 


a 
ical of the Babylonians. 4. The staff sig- 
nifies the Persians.. 5. The fir tindicates 
the Grecian empire under Alexander the 
6. The water betokens the Ro- 
mans, or the fourth of the great monarchies, 
to whom the Jews were subjected. 7. The 
ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who 
subdued Palestine, and brought it under 
the Caliphate. 8. The butcher that killed 
the ox denotes the Crusaders, by whom the 
Holy Land was wrested out of the hands 
of the Saracens. 9. The angel of death 
signifies the Turkish power, by which the 
land of Palestine was taken’ from the 
Franks, to whom it is still subject. 10. 
The commencement of the tenth’ stanza is 
designed to show that God will take signal 
vengeance on the Turks, immediately after 
whuse overthrow the Jews are to be re- 
stored to their own land, and live under 
the government of their long expected 
Messiah ——London Congregational Magazine. 





The moral in the following fable will 
easily discover itself, One rivulet meet- 
ing another, with whom he had been long 
united in strictest amity, with noisy haught- 
iness and disdain thus bespoke him:— 
‘ What,,brother! still in the same state! 
Still low and creeping! Are you not 
ashamed when you behold me, who, 
though lately in a like condition with you, 
am now become.a great river, and shall 
shortly be able to rival the Danube or the 
Rhine, provided those friendly rains con- 
tinue which have favoured my banks, but 
neglected yours?” “Very true,” replies 
the humble rivulet, “ you are now, indeed, 
swollen to a great size; but methinks you 
are become withal somewhat turbulent 
and muddy. Iam contented with my low 
condition and my purity.” 





The following legal document was found 
in the Court room, (in the § Hotel,) in 
the town of Preston, Minnesota, in the 
month of June, 1859. The county Court 
was held in the same room in which the 
first U. 8S. Supreme Court was held in that 
State. The document, as will be seen. is 
of inestimable value. 

If the Court believe the saddle was lent 
to Clark and that Clark lent it to Beers, and 
Beers wore it out on his black mare, and if 
the Court further believe that the saddle 
was worth nothing when it was first lent, 
and was not so good when the hair was 
worn off, and that‘all the parties to this ac- 
tion acted willfully and malicious}y in the 
premises, then if the Court shall believe 
from the evidence there never was any 
saddle in the case, it may, if it can, find 








ried into eaptivity, 3. The dog'is symbol- 


for the plaintiff. 








 ] 
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YANKEES—HYENAS. 


The comparison so well made by the 
President in his recent speech, of Yankees 
to Hyenas, had been frequently suggested 
to my mind, not only from the fiendish and 
felonious character of both animals, but 
from having'referred to the derivation of 
the term Yankee, or Yanhee, as given in 
“ Anbury’s Travels in America,” in the 
year 1791. That author asserts, that Yan- 
kee or Yanhe, is derived from the. Cherokee 
word Eanke, or Eanhe, which signifies in 
that language coward, and was applied by 
the Virginians to the people of the North 
for not arming and joining them to resist 
the assaults of the Cherokees, in the year 
1780. . If then the true othography.of the 
word Yankee be Yanhe, it may be assimi-‘ 
lated to the word Hyena, by the simple rule 
of transposition, as follows: In ihe term 
Yanhe, the letters are the same, the Y, in 
Hyena, being the 2nd, the @ being 5th, the 
# being the 4th, the A being the Ist, and the 
e being the 3rd. _‘I, therefore, think that we 
are fully authorised in denominating the 
Yankees as Hyenas. JUSTINIAN. 


MARYLAND, LOST MARYLAND! 


The despot’s heel thou dost adore, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland; 

Now worshipped at thy temple door, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland; 

In vain the patriotic gore, 

Deep flowed the streets of Baltimore, 

Noble spirits are no more! 
Maryland, fie! Maryland! 


Now, fallen State, none to thee kneel, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland ; 

The traitor’s pains thoul’t ever feel, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland; 

Skulk’d from thy sisters in the field, 

All tarnished is thy ancient shield, 

Thy heart to patronage, did yield, 
Maryland, sold Maryland! 


Thou spurned the offer of a Lee, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland; 
And bartered for thy liberty, 
Maryland; fie! Maryland ; 
With servile minions fora fee, 
No hope that thou wilt e’er be free, 
While Lincoln's gold enchanteth thee! 
Maryland, shame! Maryland. 
A noble band came to thy shore, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland ; 
- And bath’d it o'er with freemen’s gore, 





Maryland, fie! Maryland; 


They freely bled at every pore, 

To wake thee from thy fatal snore, 

And raise thee to thyself once more, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland. 


But thou did’st cower in the dust, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland; 

Thy beaming sword thrown down to rust, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland ; 

Forgotten Howard's warlike thrust, 

Forgotten Carroll's sacred trust, 

And all thy slumberers with the just! 
Maryland, fie! Maryland. 


Now, at the golden dawn of day, 
Maryland, poor Maryland; 

Thy succoring host in proud array, 
Maryland, poor Maryland; 

In sorrow fall back from the fray, 

And leave thee, thou frail thing of clay, 

Forever to the tyrant’s sway, 
‘Maryland, poor Maryland. 


Base mother! take thy tyrant’s chain, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland; 

Virginia! she has ealled in vain, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland ; 

She met her sisters in the plain, 

Sic semper! ‘tis a proud refrain, 

That batiles millions back again, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland. 


Thou yieldest up the Vandal toll, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland ; 

And vilely crooked to his control, 
Maryland, fie! Maryland ; 

Better the fire dround thee roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bow), 

Than cowards’ stain upon thy soul! 
Maryland, lost Maryland! 

[Raliegh Standard. 


OUR PRIVATE SOLDIERS. 


God forbid, says Bishop Elliott, that I 
should take one atom of honor or of praise 
from those who led our hosts upon those 
days of glory—from the accomplished and 
skillful Lee, the admirable Crichton of our 
armies—from the God-fearing and indomi- 
table Jackson, upon whose’ prayer bedew- 
ed banner victory seems to wait—from the 
intrepid Stuart, wliose cavalry charges im- 
itate those of Murat? from that great host 
of Generals who swarm around our coun- 
try’s flag as did Napoleon’s Marshals, 
around the Imperial Eagle ; but, neverthe- 
less, our victories are the victories of the 
privates. It is the enthusiastic dash of 
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their onsets, the fearless bravery with 
which they rush even to the cannon’s 
mouth, the utter recklessness of life, if so 
be that its sacrifice may only lead to victo- 
ry, the heartfelt impression that the cause 
is the cause of every man and that success 
is a necessity. 8 
What intense honor do I feel for the pri- 
vate soldier! The officers may have mo- 
tives other than the cause—the private sol- 
dier ean have none. He knows that his 
valor must pass unnoticed, save in the 
narrow circle of his company; that his 
sacrifice can bring no honor to his name, 
no reputation to his family; that if hé sur- 
vives, he lives only to enter upon new dan- 
gers with the same hopelessness of dis- 
tinction; that if he dies, he will .reeeive 
nothing but an unmarked grave, and yet 
he is proud to do his duty and to maintain 
his part in the destructive conflict. His 
comrades fall around him thick and_ fast, 
but with a sigh and a tear he closés his 
ranks, and presses on to a like destiny. 
Truly, the first monument which our Con- 
federacy tears, when our independence 
shall have been won, should be a lofty 
shaft, pure and spotless, bearing this in- 
scription: 


““ To the Unknown and Unrecorded Dead.” 





Here is as pretty a little thing as we 
have seen for many a day. 


ANSWER TO A POEM BEWAILING THE COLDNESS 
OF A LADY LOVE. 


-May she not loye thee, 

And not show her loving? 
May not her silence, 

Be love’s best proving ? 


May not timidity, 
Hide the deep feeling, 
Too wild and worshipping, 
For light revealing? 


May aot some hated tie, 
Light woven yet strong, 
Crush down the tender sigh, 

Making love wrong ? 


May she not turn to thee, 
_. Eyes dark with tears, 
Tenderly, silently, 
Telling her fears ¢ 


Think not she loves thee not, 
Believe her not cold, _ 

Onder world drifted sands, 

Oft lies pure gold. 


Tell her you love.her, 
And heed nother coldness, 
What though she blush or frown, 
Press on with boldness. 


There is no woman’s heart, 
But love will move, 
Then win her by loving her, 
She loveth love, 
Nov. 4ru, 1862. 





The following amendments to the Con- 
stitution, proposed by a writer in the-Rich- 
mond Whig, deserve a more permanent 
place, and are inserted here with the view 
of eliciting serious discussion. 


The Legislatures of the-several Confed- 
erate States are earnestly entreated to pro- 
vide for the assembling of Conventions in 
at least three of these States, for the pur- 
pose of calling upon Congress to summon 
a, Convention of all the Confederate States, 
(in conformity with Article 5th, section 1st 
of the Constitution,) to take into considera- 
tion, amongst others, the following most 
important amendments of the Constitution. 
viz: To provide that the President of the 
Confederate States shall *be elected by the 


Legislatures. of the several States, each 


State to have bug one vote, without regard 
to its population ; and that the election of 
electors by the people, be prohibited and 
abolished. The system of electing the 
President, as now practiced in the United 
States, has converted a confederacy of in- 
dependent sovereign States, into a mere de- 
mocracy of numbers, and finally into a 
military despotism. The odious and cor- 
rupt caucus system of the old Union will 
inevitably be revived in these States, under 


‘the prevailing practice of electing the elec- 


tors by the people, and will be accompanied 
by all the deplorable evils attendant upon 
popular elections. It should, therefore, be 
the earnest effort of every patriot to effect 
the abolishment of the old system of elect- 
ing the Electoral Colleges by the people, 
and in proportion to the population of the 
different States. There are other amend- 
ments of great importance that should be 
submitted to the general Convention of the 
States, amongst which are the following: 
2d. To provide that a general Conven- 
tion for amending the Constitution, may be 
called, on the demand of the Legislatures 
of three of these States, or on the demand 
ofa Convention ingne State ; for itis clearly 
expedient that every facility should! be 
afforded to all reasonable propositiéns for 
amending and perfecting our Constitution, 





and for satisfying the earnest and serious 
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objections of every State to any particular 
provision of our cofifederate compact. 

3d. To provide that each State shall 
judge for herself of all infractions of the 
Constitution, and be entitled to demand a 
general Convention for the consideration of 
the same. ; 

4th. To provide that each State may 
peaceably secede from the Confederacy, 
upon her decision to that effect through a 
Convention of her people. 

5th. To provide that the basis of popy- 
lation in elections shalf include all the 
slave population, and not the basis of three- 
fifths, 

“6th. To provide that Congress shall not 
have exclusive jurisdiction of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, &c. 

7th. To provide some restriction wpon 
the veto power, such as giving the right to 
Congress to pas8 an act over the veto, by a 
mere majority vote, or other restrictive pro- 
visions, perhaps even an abolishment of this 
power, which the king of England does not 
possess. 

8th. To restrict and abridge the aopoint- 
ing power in the President, which is now 
enormous, and to transfer the majority of 
Appointments to the Senate. 

9th. To provide that Congress (like the 
British Parliament) shall have the privi- 
lege, by a two-thirds vote, to require the 
resignation or removal of any Secretary 
who should be deemed umsuited to his po- 
sition. : 

Other ame:;iments would, doubtless, be 
suggested and discussed upon the assem- 
bling of the Convention, but none can pos- 
sibly be so vitally important as that of pre- 
cluding the corrupting evils of the caucus 
system, and of popular elections for the 
Presidency. JUSTINIAN. 

January 6th, 1863. 


a 


YANKEE WAR SONG. 
[From Punch, November 11, 1862.] 


‘Among those who remained on the 
field of battle at Perryville, were some val- 
iant heroes who, when quite, sure that the 
searchers were friends, rose up very affa- 
bly and quite unharmed.”—[ American Cor- 
respondent. 


War ’s my pastime; 
And the last time 
I was sleeping with the dead, 
With a holster 
For my bolster, 
And.a;saddle for my bed ; 


You'd have thought me, 
Had you taught me, 


Quite a hero of dragoons ; 
But no, thank’ee, 
I'm a Yankee, 
And a sample of poltroons. 


No@my front, sir, 

Bears the brunt, sir, 

| When the Southrons make their charge; 
But my back, sir, 
In a crack, sir, 

Is presented as a targe. 


Though I kill none, 

Yet with quill, none 
Ever slaughter’d such a host; 

In despatches 

Which mine hatches, 
And I sent you by the post. 


Pléase receive them, 
But believe them 
Not; unless you’re a *‘ marine :” 
Or related, 
As was stated, 
To the family of “ Green ;” 


Since for lying, 
And for flying, 
When assaulted by the foe; 
Never nation, 
Since creation, 
Could compete with us, you know. 


It is gratifying to receive such evidences 
of approval as will be found in the letters 
below. If the South is disposed to stand 
to the oldest Magazine in the land, there 
is no better time than the present to mani- 
fest that disposition. 


Jacksonvinie, Ga., Jan. 11th, 1863. 
Southern Eiterary Messenger : 


Dear Messenger—Your appeal to the de- 
linquent subscribers, [ think just and right- 
eous. I may possibly belong to the herd ; 


if so, I needed the castigation. I would 
not willingly be without the Messenger, 
for old acquaintance sake—for I have been 
a reader of it since 1837—and again, I 
have passed many delightful hours in pe- 
rusing its columns. When my mind has 
been fatigued from professional duties— 
when my feelings have been oppressed by 
the suffering of my patients, I have re- 
ceived re-newed energy by the relaxation, 
and the high moral and intellecjual tone 
of the Messenger. God speed you, is my 





wish, and may the Southern people give 
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the Messenger the support it so much de-) 
serves. 

I enclose $20. If more money is need- 
ed; let me know on the receipt of dia 
aud I will remit. 


Respectfully, &c., 


FarmMyiLLs,; Dec. 26th, 1862. 
Messrs. Macfarlane & Fergusson : 


Dear Sirs—I enclose 
check on the bank at this place, for $12.59, 
for subscription to the 
Southern Literary Messenger, from July, 
1860, to December, 1862, $7.50, and $5 for 
the coming year, 1863. Please enclose re- 
ceipts accordingly. My noble, brave son, 
a youth about nineteen, 
was killed at the battle of Williamsburg. 
on the 5th of May last, while, as hjs Colo- 
nel wrote me,“ gallantly doing his duty as 
Sergeant of his company.” His blood has 
doubly consecrated tome the cause for 
which he feil. You will please continue 
to send the Messenger as heretofore, in his 
name. Each periodical visit of the paper 
which he loved to read, will revive the 
sad souvenir that he bravely died for his 
country. 











Resptctfully, 





‘““HOW MANY YOUNG MEN WILL FOLLOW MY 
EXAMPLE?’ 


, January 20th, 1863. 
Propretors Southern Literary Messenger. 


Strs,—Enclosed, you will find $3, (three 
dollars,) for the S. L. Messenger—a Christ- 
mas gift to a young Lady, by a Soldier. 
How many young men, of the South, will 
follow my example, in presenting this val- 
uable work to the noble, angelic sympa- 
thizers of the Southern soldier. Please 
send from the first of January, 1863, to 


Miss: 
J. McD 








- 


Soon after Dr. Johnson issued his cele- 
brated Rasselas, a literary society of ladies 
appointed some of their number a com- 
mittee to wait on him/and express their 
approbation of his work. They according- 
ly waited on him, and one of their number 
addressed him in a long speech of fulsome 
praise. He calmly sat waiting the conclu- 
sion of the speech, and then, turning his 
face to the committee, expressed his af 
knowledgment by saying, “ Fiddle-de-dee, 
my dears.” 





Burke's was a com lete failure, when he 


flung thé dagger on the floor of the House 
of Commons, and produced nothing but a 
smothered laugh, and a joke from Sheri- 
dan -— 

“ The gentleman has brought us the knife, 
where is the fork ?” 4 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE: 


Oh ! for some deep, secluded dell, 

Where brick and mortar’s line may cease; 
To sit down ina pot of grease— 

No, no—I mean a grot of peace!} 


I'd choose a home by Erin’s wave, 
With not a sound to mar life’s lot! 
I'd by the cannon have a shot— 
No—by the Shannon have a cot! 


How fair that rocky isle around, 
That wide expanse to scan it o’er; 
I love a shiver with a roar— 

I mean a river with a shore | 


Romantic Erin’s sea-girt land, 

How sweet with one you love the most, 
To watch the cocks upon the roost— 

I mean, thagrocks upon the coast! 


*Twere sweet at moonlight’s mystic eve, 
To wander forth where few frequent 

And come upon a tipsy gent— 
No, no—I mean a gipsy’s tent! 


In that retirement lone I would 
Pursue some rustic industry, 
And make myself a boiling tea— 
No, no—I, mean a,toiling bee. 


Or, sweet with your fond wife to sit 
Outside your door at daylight’s close, 
While she’s hard hitting at your nese— _ 

I mean, hard knitting at your hose! 


Perhaps on early cares you brood, 

While sympathy her sweet face shows 
’Tis good to walk upon one’s toes— _ 

I mean, to talk upon one’s woes ! 


Ah! how you watch that fairy shape, 
A summer's ‘dress which does adorn! 

Admiring much her laugh of scorn— 
No, no—I mean her scarf of lawn! 


‘ 





Several important articles left out for the 
want of space; they will appear in the 
February number. 
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Potices of Helv Works. 


A Srranae Srory. 
1862. 


. Goetzel & Co.: Mobile. 


Cd 


This 1s a reprint of Bulwer’s last novel. 
We are indebted to the Mobile publishers, 
and to West & Johnston, of Richmond, for 
copies. _We have not had time to read the 
book, but those who have, tell us it is in- 
deed a strange story—the strangest by far 
its versatile author ever wrote. Bulwer 
seems to be opening a new vein, and em- 
‘ploying a new style. Hereafter we will 
give a more extended notice. 


Sratotes at Larag, of the Confederate States 
of America, passed at the second session 
of the first Congress, 1862. Carefully 
collated with the originals at Rich- 
mond. Edited by James M. Matthews, 
Attorney at Law, and Law Clerk of the 
Department of Justice, to be continued 
Annually. Richmond: R. M. Smith, 
Printer to Congress. 1862. 


Mr. Matthews’s labors in preparing his 
well known Digests of the Civil and Crim- 
inal Code of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, fitted him for the performance of his 
duties in the distinguished position he now 
holds. The work before us bears evidence 
of his pains-taking industry, his skill, taste 
and method. The laws are admirably ar- 
ranged, with copious marginal notes 
and an excellent index. The book is well 
printed on good paper. 


a 


Army Reecrations. West & Johnston, 145 
Main St., Richmond Va. 46862. 


With the quarrel between the publishers 
of the yolume under notice, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, we have nothing to do, and no opin- 
ion to express. So far as we are able to 
judge, the book before us.contains all that 
is necessary to be known in regard to the 
subjects of which it treats. Gen. Randolph’s 
letter leaves no room to doubt that he fe- 
garded the present as the authorized edition 
of the Regulations for the Army of the Con- 
federate States. 


EXPERIENCE OF A ConrEpERATE Srares Pri- 
soner. West& Johnston. 1862. 


An interestfng account of life in Yankee 
dungeons, interspersed with striking quo- 
tations from Yankee newspapers. 


a 


Smirn & Pocanontas; A Porm. 


By J. H. 
Martin. West & Johnston. 


1862. 


Readable, but not of the highest order-of 
merit. 


“~ 
ConFrepeRATE States Atmanac and Reposi- 
tory of Useful Knowledge, for 1863. 


A good Almanac, but the compiler of 
events seems to have taken the Yankee ac- 
counts of odr losses in battles and in skir- 
mishes too much for granted. Published 
by H. C. Clarke: Vicksbarg. 


—_ 


. 


Tus Jupce Apvocars’s Vape Msecum.. Em- 
bracing a general view of Military Law 
and the practice before Courts-Martial, 
with an epitome of the law of evidence, 
as applicable to Military Trials. By C. 
H. Lee. Pricé $5; by mail $5.50. 


Of the great- merits which characterize 
this book, some idea may be derived from 
the fact that the Secretary of War and Ad- 
jutant General have ordered for the use of 
the Government one thousand copies of the 
present edition. 


we 


‘ 


Cuer Points In THE Laws oF War ann Nev- 
TRALITY, SEARCH AND Brockapg, with the 
changes of 1856, and those now proposed. 
By John Fraser Macqueen, Esq., one of 
Her Majesty’s counsel. Price $1; by 
maii $1.25. 


This admirable little work is from the 
pen of an able and learned British jurist, 
already well known by his many works of 
the highest authority among the legal pro- 
fession. The present production is of great 
interest and research, and should be in the 
hands of every statesman and scholar. 


The above works from the busy press of 
West & Johnston, were received too late 
for a more extended notice, which will be 
given after perusal. 


ConrepERraTE Monitor, or Patriot's FRIenp. 
By H. W. R. Jackson. West & John- 
ston: Richmond. 1862. 


A republication of interesting extracts 
rom newspapers, together with some ori- 
ginal articles by the author. We learn that 
the first edition has had a rapid sale. 








